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Killing Witch Grass. 


I notice in a recent issue of your paper an 
elaborate and costly method of killing quack 
grass, sent from the United States Depart- 
mentof Agriculture. This method, I think, 
would lead to doubtful success, notwith- 
standing the great cost. In behalf of my 
brother farmers, to whose interest I have 
devoted most of my life, I give the result of 
my long experience with it, which requires 
no extra cost in labor above the ordinary 
good cultivation necessary for the success- 
ful growing of any crop. 

I do not consider quack or witch grass a 
pest at all when compared with many 
weeds with which we have to contend. It 
makes a very good hay crop when cut early, 
of fair quality, not objected toin the mar- 
ket, and then the great bulk of roots which 
asod of it contains, when rotted is more 
than equal to an ordinary green crop 
plowed under. But how to§ get it rotted is 
a question that has baffled the many writ- 
ers upun this subject that I have noticed. 
My method has been to break up a quack- 
grass sod just before planting, plowing 
eight inches deep. As the roots run near 
the surface this depth of plowing will give 
three or four inches of soil free from the 
grass roots. AJiberal dressing of manure 
or fertilizer should be thoroughly harrowed 
in. Thus a good seedbed will be made 
above the grass roots. Squashes or ensi- 
lage corn may now be planted. With thor- 
ough cultivation either crop will have coy- 
ered the ground sufficiently to shade it, 
before the grass has appeared to much ex- 
tent, and its further growth is completely 
smothered, together with all other weeds. 
Fall plowing, after harvesting the crop, will 
finish the death of any grass roots that pos- 
sibly may have escaped the smothering of 
the crop under cultivation. Thus quack 
grass may be entirely eradicated with no 
extra cost above good ordinary cultivation. 

BENJAMIN P. WARE. 

Essex County, Mass. 
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Co-Operative Grain Buying. 


Several years of experience in buying 
grain have convinced peesident H. E. Bullard 
of the New England Milk Producers Asso- 
ciation that money can be saved by pur- 
chasing in earload lots. His neighbors who 
enjoy the benefit of the wholesale rates ob- 
tained no doubt think so, too. 

‘* When I began to buy in this way,”’ said 
Mr. Bullard, ‘“‘the cars were smaller. My 
first purchase was a car of four hundred 
bushels ofcorn. Even that amount seemed 
a large order to me, and I felt a little nerv- 
ous about it, but it was taken care of all 
right, and now 1 buy fifteen or twenty car- 
loads a year of various kinds of grain and 
millfeed, largely bran, mixed feed and cot- 
tonseed meal.”’ 

BUYING AND DISTRIBUTION. 

‘How do you dispose of so much ?”’ 

‘“My own herd is a large o2e, and needs 
quite a lot of feed. If my neighbors and 
friends do not want the surplus I put it 
away until needed. 1 never have to worry 
about getting rid of it. When I get ready 
to buy I makea trade with the Boston grain 
handlers at lowest wholesale prices by the 
carload, which is usually about twenty tons. 
The goods are shipped directly from the 
West to my railroad station in Holliston, 
the freight being the same as if shipped to 
Boston, the freight is deducted from my 
bill, as I buy grain supposed to be delivered 
in Boston. When I receive notice that a 
car ison the way, I notify my friends of 

what is coming and when due, and they 
send for what they want, and come to get it 
at the station, paying on delivery. As I am 
afairly regular buyer, I get good service 
from the dealers and lowest prices. I can 
buy practically as cheap as the largest whole- 
Salersin my section. I add twenty-five to 
fifty cents per ton for my time, money, and 
incidental expenses, but do not make any 
profit, as it is merely a matter of accommo- 
dation and enables us all to buy.cheap grain 
and make milk at low cost. The margin of 
Profitin shipping milk is very small, and 
the saving on grain is an important item.” 

. “Tlow do you contrive to buy at the right 

ime?’ 

‘It is desirable to study the market and 
to ask opinions of experienced dealers. It 
\s often possible to forecast a probable ad- 
Vance and to avoid it by prompt purchase. 
We have peen fortunate so far in saving a 
great deal of money and have not yet had 
the experience of buying on the top of the 
market, only to have prices go down after- 
Wards,”’ 

“Do you have any trouble in keeping the 
Stain in warm weather? * 

“No; we buy no corn meal which is 
liable to heat. We feed millfeed largely and 
Cottonseed meal summer and winter. Just 
how linseed meal is cheap, but in our expe- 
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rience it is not such a milk maker as cotton- 
seed.’’ 

** What do you think of the grain markets 
at present? ” 

** GRAIN IS NOW VERY HIGH 

for the time of year. It is ushally low at 
this season. They tell me down at the 
Chamber of Commerce that grain will prob- 
ably be very. high this winter, on account 
of the war, the shortage in foreign coun- 
tries, and the damage to home crops in some 
sections. With high-priced grain the farmers 
will need to get as much or more for their 
milk as compared with last winter.’’ 


THE MILK SITUATION. 

Mr. Bullard, who is still president of the 
old New England Milk Producers Associa- 
tion, maintains that the plan of the associa- 
tion is equal or superior to that of the new 
corporation, and claims that a considerable 
per cent. of the producers agree with his 
general point of view. He sentout a sec- 
ond circular letter the past week in which, 
after explaining his personal attitude, he 
declares that *‘ the corporation can get no 
more for the milk than the association, and 
would not ask for so many producers. The 
question of supply and demand after all is 
to be the governing feature uf this whole 
problem.”’ 

In conversation along the same line Mr. 
Bullard insisted that the producers should 
support the old association which, in bis 
opinion, could cater to more producers, in- 
cluding those who ship to contractors out- 
side of the so-called contractors union. 

In regard to this future cause, Mr. Bul- 
lard asserts that the old association, having 
never been furmaily dissolved, is still in 
existence, its list of officers having been 
chosen for the full year. Whetherany active 
work would be attempted would depend on 
circumstances and the wishes of the pro- 
ducers, only a part of whom had as yet 
joined the corporation. No plans had been 
made for holding meetings or for anything 
else, and only time and events could decide 
whether the old organization would con- 
tinue. 


Among the Farmers. 


1 have found it a good plan to have an 
extra house on the farm, and employ a mar- 
ried man the year round.—G. O. H., Otsego 
County, N. Y. 

During the past year the prices of poultry 





feeds have been high, and the prospect is 
that eggs and chickens will be even higher 
next winter than last if the same cenditions 
prevail over New England that exist here. 
—P. B. Friend, Hancock County, Me. 

I think a gravelly loam, with my experi- 
ence, has grown the nicest and the finest 
and the fairest colored apples of any soil 
that I have.—Delos Tenny, Hilton, N. Y. 
Low trees are the best, having limbs near 
the ground. Modern machinery can work 
around such trees all right, while picking 
and spraying are made much easier. The 
trees should be headed in from the top. 
The Baldwin should have its lower limbsal- 
most on the ground when loaded with fruit. 
Prune out all limbs that cross, but keep the 
head of the tree full of branches. Paint 
over the stump where limbs have been cut 
and use two coats of paint.—S. T. Maynard, 
Northboro, Mass. 
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Building the Silo. 

[From article by Prof. F. W. Taylor, Durham, 
N.4H., prepared for Connecticut Board of Agri- 
culture. ] 

MATERIAL FOR SILO BUILDING. 

Silos are at present built almost exclu- 
sively of wuod, stone or concrete, or partly 
of one and partly of another of these mate- 
rials. The material used will be largely de- 
termined by local conditions ; where lumber 
is cheap, wooden silos will generally be 
built; where lumber is high, stone, brick 
cementor some other material is most likely 
tobe used. So far as the quality of the 
silage made in any of these different kinds 
of silos is concerned, there is no difference 
when the silos are properly built. 

STONE, BRICK OR GROUT SILOS 
are usually more expensive than wooden 
ones, but in return they will last longer 
when carefully built. The walls should be 
at least sixteen inches thick, and should be 
jacketed with wood on the outside to pre- 
vent injury {rom frost and to form dead-air 
spaces, which will insure preservation of 
the silage clear to the wall. These silos 
must be made smooth on the inside by 
means of a heavy coat of a first-class 
cement. Since the acid juices are apt to 
gradually soften the cement, it may be 
found necessary to protect the coating by a 
whitewash of pure cement every other year 
before the silo is filled. If this precaution is 
taken the silo will last for generations; 
some of the first silos built in this country 
have been filled every year without deteri- 
orating perceptibly. 
THE STAVE SILOS, 
havinga construction similar to the large 
railroad tanks,have found some enthusiastic 
friends, and their merits and demerits have 
been thoroughly discussed in all of our agri- 
cultural papers. They cannot, in the opin- 
ion of the writer, be highly recommended, 
both on account of the danger of the staves 
skrinking in summer, making the silo 
leaky, and on account of the danger of frost. 
Besides these two objections, it will gener- 
ally cost as much or more to erect a sub- 
stantial stave silo as a first-class wooden 
one of the same capacity. 
ROUND WOODEN SILO. 

Without question the round wooden silo 
devised by King, and described in Bulletin 
59 of the Wisconsin Experiment Station, is 
the one which meets with the most general 
approval. The following brief description 
is adapted from King’s directions: A cir- 
cular foundation of stone or brick is con- 
structed extending ahout three feet above 








ground level to secure immunity of the tim- 


products have been very satisfactory though 7 


bers from moisture. The wall is neces- 
sarily thicker than the superstructure, and 
has a shoulder beveled either outward or 
inward. For the superstructure, set two by 
four-inch studding, of not less than twenty- 
four feet in length on the foundation, stand- 
ing them twelve inches apart. To the out- 
side of the studding nail half-inch sheeting, 
then cover with building paper, and finally 
with half-inch siding. In warm districts 
the building paper may be omitted. Each 
board nailed horizontally on a round silo is 
part of a hoop, and all combine to give a 
structure of great stability. The inside of 
the silo can be finished in several ways. If 
lumber is employed, use three thicknesses 
of half-inch boards not over six inches wide, 
with two layers of building paper between, 
thus making an air-tight inner wall. Ven- 
tilation, which is of the greatest importance 
to the preservation of this shell, is secured 
by openings at bottom and top of the out- 
side siding, the air passing upward in the 


mass around which the silage is sure to 
spoil. The walls must be rigid, so as not to 
spring when the silage settles and thus 
form a passageway for air between the 
walls and the silage. 

HOW LARGE? 

The next important question to decide in 
building a silo is how large it shall be. The 
size must necessarily be determined by the 
amount and kind of stock which is to be fed 
from it. We will suppose that a farmer 
has a herd of twenty-hve cows to which he 
wishes to feed silage from the middle of 
November to the middle of May, a period of 
six months or 180 days. As a rule, it will 
not be well to feed more than about forty 
pounds per head daily. If this quantity is 
fed on an average for 180 days, he will need 
for the twenty-five cows 180,000 pounds or 
ninety tons. On account of the fermenta- 
tion processes taking place in the silage, 
there is an unavoidable loss of food mate- 
rials during the siloing period of about ten 
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four-inch space made by the studding. In- 
stead of wood for lining, brick may be used, 
in which case only one: thickness of inside 
buards is provided against which the bricks 
rest. It is frequently found practical to 
lathe the inside of the silo and then plaster 
it. Doors, which must be air-tight when 
closed, should be provided every six feet. 


THERE ARE TWO VERY IMPORTANT POINTS 
to be observed in the building of a silo of 
any form or kind of material. The first is, 
the silo must be air-tight. The process of 
siloing is a series of fermentation processes. 
Bacteria pass into the silo with the corn, 
and after a short time they begin to grow 
and multiply in it. Theactivity of the bac- 
teria is soon noticed through the heating of 
the mass and the formation ot acid in the 
fudder. The more air at the disposal of the 
bacteria, the further will the fermentation 
processes progress. If a large amount of 
air be admitted, as is usually the case with 
the top layer of silage, the fermentation 
processes will be carried too far, but re- 
fractive bacteria will follow the work of the 
acid bacteria, and rotten silage will be the 
result. The bacteriology of silage bas not 
yet been clearly worked out, and we do not 
know which forms vf bacteria are most 
favorable and which are most unfavorable 
to the proper fermentation of the silage, 
but we do know this, however, that no 
silage fit to be eaten can be made where any 
large amount of air is present. 

The second important point is, the silo 
must have smooth, perpendicular walls. 
These are necessary t9 allow the silage to 
settle evenly and uniformly without per- 








mitting any air spaces to be formed in the 


per cent. If, therefore, ninety tons of si- 
lage are warted, about one hundred tons of 
fodder corn must be placed in the silo. 
Corn silage weighs from thirty to fifty 
pounds per cubic foot, according to the 
depth of the silo and the amount of moist- 
ure in the silage. Taking forty pounds as 
the average weight of one cubic foot of corn 
silage, we find that one ton will occupy fifty 
cubis feet, anda hundred tons, five thou- 
sand cubic feet. The dimensions of a silo 
to contain this amount of space would of 
course vary with its form. A rectangular 
one 12x14 feet and thirty feet high would be 
adequate, a square one 13x13 feet and thirty 
feet high, and a circular one sixteen {feet in 
diameter and twenty-five fest high would 
hold the same amount. 

Quantities of silage required for different 
herds for a period of 180 days: For ten 
cows, thirty-six tons, or 2400 cubic feet; 
for fifteen cows, fifty-four tons, or 3100 
cubic feet; for twenty cows, seventy-two 
tons, or 4100 cubic feet ; for twenty-fivecows, 
ninety tons, or 4800 cubic feet; for thirty 
cows, 103 tons, or 5400 cubic feet; for thirty- 
five cows, 126 tons, or 6500 cubic feet; for 
forty cows, 144 tons, or 7200 cubic feet. 

The dimensions of the silo can be easily 
figured from the number of cubic feet which 
it is required to contain. 


COST OF SILOS. 

The cost of a silo will depend upon its 
size and the price of labor and materials. 
The cheapest. silos are those built in the 
bays or mows of the barn, since here no 
roof and only a part of the outside lining 
is necessary. Such silos can usually be 
built at a cost of about sixty-five cents per 


, | and put the boiling piece into brine or a re- 


ton capacity. Next come the square or 
rectangular wooden silos, the average cost 
of these being about $1.46 per ton capacity. 
The round silos are, on the average, slightly 
more expensive than the preceding, having 
a cost of about $1.54 per ton capacity. The 
cement or stone silos will cost about $2, and 
the metal, as before stated, about $4 per ton 
capacity. All these prices, however, are 
subject to variation, according to local prices 
for labor and materials. 

It does not pay to build a silo out of cheap 
material. The losses in the silo may easily 
be sixteen or eighteen per cent. of the total 
dry matter put in and yet the silage may be 
pronounced good. It is this fact which has 
led some writers to advocate cheap material 
simply because it was cheap, and appeared 
to have answered the purpose in a satisfac- 
tory manner. Ifasilo is worth building at 
all, it is worth building well. 





Beef Rings in Canada. 

These beef rings are not, as the name 
might indicate, ‘trusts ’’ for the control of 
the production and sale of beef, but are 
groups of farmers who co-operate to supply 
their tables with fresh meat during the sum- 
mer. The ring is usually composed of six- 
teen, twenty or twenty-four members, al- 
though sometimes as many as forty are en- 
rolled. Each member agrees to supply one 
beef animal during the summer, and in 
order to give plenty of time for preparation 
the members draw lots the previous winter 
to determine the order in which they shall 
contribute animals. After drawing, mem- 
bers may exchange numbers if they find it 
mutually advantageous. Two small fami- 
lies may combine for one share. 

Wherever it has been tried this system 
has given excellent results, as is shown by 
the fact that it is difficult to gain admission 
to the rings, as there is no inclination to 
drop out. The farmers’ wives and daugh- 
ters are particularly well pleased, as the 
abundance of fresh meat at their command 
simplifies the question of providing suita- 
ble meals. Then the farmers get their beef 
at the actual cost, paying no more for the 
best cuts than they would for the cheapest 
they could buy at retail. Under the opera- 

tion of the beef ring each family gets its 

portion within a few hours after killing, so 
that there is little difficulty in keeping the 

meat fresh for nearly a week. The usual 
‘method is to use the steak and roast first, 


frigerator until needed. 
WILLIAM SMALL, Consul. 
Collingwood, Canada. 
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The Potato Harvest. 

If the weeds have been permitted to grow 
they should be cut and hauled off before 
digging is commenced, as no digger will 
work successfully in a weedy field. 

Every grower sbould be supplied witha 
number of bushel crates as they save con- 
siderable labor in handling. They should 
be distributed over the part of the field to 
be dug first. The potatoes can be picked 
into the crates or picked into buckets and 
poured into the crates. When the crates 
are filled, the low platform wagon can be 
driven along and the crates loaded on from 
both sides and hauled to the place of stor- 
ing, with a small amount of labor. When 
an early or medium-early variety of pota- 
toes is grown they can be dug in time to 


seedbed can be prepared by harrowing with 
a@ spring tooth harrow.—J. W. Cox, New 
Wilmington, Pa. 





Cinquefoil and Common Hardhack. 


mont pasture badly infested with cinque- 
foil. In some respects this plant may re- 


part of the State, and known by the name 
of ‘“‘hardhack.’? There are long, conical 
spikes with this shrub, which, 1 suppose, 
have given it the name of ‘‘steeple-top.”’ 


pink-colored blossoms and look quite pretty. 


two shrubs are quite similar, and yet they 
do not appear to be the same. It must not 
be far from twenty-five years since this 
shrub commenced to make its appearance 
here, and now there is much of it to be 
found. 

It is always found in pastures. Ido not 
remember of having seen it in meadows, 
even in fence corners where the land is not 
plowed. This isone advantage, that we do 
not have it to contend with in our cultivated 
fields, like some other weeds. 

But it will grow and thrive apparently in 
any kind of pasture soil. There is hardly a 
spot so poor that this pest will not settle 
down upon and make itself at home. It 
grows in clumps, but will spread quite fast 
from the seed. In time and under favor- 
able circumstances it will get to be a large 
bush and almost cover the ground. I heard 
a farmer say once that he had a pasture 
overrun with hardhack, and it grew 50 
Jarge and thick that small cattle would be 
hidden from sight while in it. 

He was quite successful in exterminating 
it with plowing—probably pulling the 
bushes first—and devoting to some kinds 
of crop. On land that can be plowed there 
is little doubt that this can be done, but the 
trouble with much of our pasture is, it can- 
not very well be plowed, hence some other 
method of subduing it must be resorted to, 
or allow it to have possession of the land, 
which should not be done. 

Pulling up the bushes in spring as the 
frost is coming out of the ground has been 
tried, but without much success, The 
bushes with a large part of the roots could 
be pulled up, but there would be enough 
left from which another crop, more wide- 
spread than the first, would soon start into 
existence. 

As this method did not seem to work well, 





semble what we have here in the northern | seem more satisfactory. 


the next plan adopted was to cut them 
down near the roots. 

As mentioned in this paper afew weeks 
since, if this work is well done once a year, 
along about this time, the growth would be 
much backened, and, followed up, it would 
seem possible to finally subdue them. At 
least this method is worth trying, and, I 
think, will prove a good one. 

Hardhack extends over a considerable 
part of northern Vermont at least, and I 
have lately found it in pastures of Canada 
adjoining. It is to be hoped that it does not 
extend over other portions of New Fngland, 
but if itis not this particular plant, it may 
be something else fully as bad,as there seems 
to be little exemption in any part of our 
land from noxious growths of some kind, 
taxing the ingenuity, patience and perse- 
verance of the farmers to overcome or sub- 
due. Happy is he who finally succeeds. 

Vermont. E. R. TowLe. 
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Chat with a Live Stock Expert. 


An excellent judge of dairy cattle is Pro- 
fessor Gowell. The Maine college herd it- 
self is quite an object lesson in breeding and 
selection for milk and butter. One eow 
after another is led out and her merits and 
faults commented upon. 

** This one,”’ observes the professor, “‘is a 
typical Ayrshire; the trim build, wedge 
shape, full barrel, active disposition. The 
small teats are a fault common to the 
breed. 

“* This Jersey is one of the best mi(kers. 
Note the teats set wide apart which is a 
good sign, also the wedge shape and the soft 
rich skin. This other Jersey has not the 
dairy shape quite so well developed, the 
hinder parts being too slender, but she has 
width of back and barrel, showing good vi- 
tality and digestive powers. Sheisa good 
and enduring milker. This next cow, also 
a registered Jersey, is one of the best; a 
large, fully developed cow, wedge shape, 
large stomach and vital organs. She looks 
as it she would hold out'well, and so she 
does. Sheisan old cow, eleven years, but 
still a very heavy milker. 

‘*This Shorthorn heifer illustrates a dif- 
ferent type; wide, flat back, round barrel, 
full shoulders. She is only a fair milker, 
but keeps in flesh easily and is a specimen 
of the general-purpose cow. Note the flat 
back. Over in Scotland we used to test the 
merits of Shorthorn bulls by placing ker- 
nels of corn on their backs, and the animal 
which could hold the most was considered 
best. 

** This little Holstein is in poor condition, 
She was lately mother of twin heifers, yes; 
both twin heiters will breed. It 1s a ques- 
tion whether a heifer and bull twins will 
both be fertile.”” And so describing the 
herd and answering a running fire of ques- 
tions from the visitors. 

On the subject of Angora goats, Professor 
Gowell is not very enthusiastic. The 
nimble little beasts seem to have caused 
endless trouble by constantly getting out of 
the pasture almost as soon as they were 
turned into it. Theart of fencing them is 
now better understood. It consists in 
placing the braces of the posts outside the 
wires, so that the goats will have nothing 
toclimb. But the experience seems to have 
tried the patience of everybody on the farm. 
The goats, too, were rather partial in 





sow the ground in wheat. If the weeds their browsing operations, and left certain 
have been kept under subjection, a good | 8rowths untouched that were especially 


wanted out of the way. The goats did not 
seem so hardy and thrifty as the common 
kind, and their fleece was not heavy as 
expected. Altogether the impression ob- 
tained by talking with those who had charge 


A few weeks since there was an illus-| of the Angoras was not likely to impart 
trated article in this paper showing a Ver-| much enthusiasm for stock of this kind. 


Perhaps with further experience and with 
improvement of the stock the results will 
G. B. F. 
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Planning a Cow Barn. 
Were I to construct new, buildings, I 


These are in their season covered with | Would not have the cows under the same 


roof with the hay, but would have a low 


I presume the habits of growth of these | building for them, running at right angles 


to and connected with the barn, so that hay 
fora day’s rations could be run in by carrier 
from the hay barn. The entrance between 
being barred by a running door, the hay 
would not be contaminated by odors from 
the animals, and in case of fire there would 
be a much greater chance to save the stock. 
Having a barn of the usual style, I am re- 
modeling the tieupaa best 1 can ander the 
circumstances. The front partition has 
been moved into the driveway one foot. In 
the space thus gained a zinc-lined watering 
trough runs, the top of which is three feet 
from the floor. 

At intervals of six feet, and running back 
from the front wall four feet and nine 
inches, and five feet high, are strong parti- 
tions, with a stanchion piece on each side 
firmly bolted. The stanchions are three 
feet long and slant backward at the top 10} 
inches from a perpendicular. The cows 
will stand upon a floor 44 feet wide, made of 
two layers of two-inch plank. The plank 
rests on heavy sleepers, which in turn rest 
on a foundation of small stone topped with 
clean gravel to keep out the cold air. 

All the space behind the cows is to consist 
of a stone foundation topped with gravel 
and covered witha four-inch layer of Rosen- 
dale cement, which, in turn, is covered with 
two inches of Portland cement. The wood- 
work is about finished, but the cement floor 
will not be put in until spring, when danger 
of frost is past. I hope to be able to save 
every particle of liquid manure, which I in- 
tend to use in my orchard, having as yet 
found nothing to equal it for a quick and 
efficient fertilizer—John H. Harmon, York 
County, Me. 

It will pay many farmers to do away with 
many inside fences and thus gain from 
eight to fifteen feet of the best soil on the 
farm.—H. G. McGowan, Geiger’s Mills, Pa. 
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Dairy. 


An Excellent Guernsey Record. 

Lady May of Elm Place 12542 made her 
record as a two-year-old heifer. She was 
dropped May 2, 1899, and commenced her 
record Aug. 1, 1901, when she was two 
years and two months old. Her sire was 
Solomon F. 2d, who has two other daugh- 
ters in the Advanced Register, Fortia of 
Maplehurst, who until recently headed the 
list of records with 11,622.65 pounds milk, 
602.37 pounds butter fat, and Pride of 
Maplehurst, record 9053.7 pounds milk, 
446.52 pounds butter fat. His sire was 
Solomon F., a son of imported Sardina, 
by imported Squire 5th of Les Vauxbelets. 
His dam was Belle F., bred by Mr. M. B. 
Rowe in Virginia, whose sire and dam 
both go back to some of the early imported 
stuck as the Les Vauxbelets,Jessie of Lestor 
Manor, etc. We find on tracing her dam’s 
pedigree that Lady May of Elm Place is 
inbred to Solomon F. 2d, he being the sire 
of her dam, Lady Belle of Maplehurst. It 
is also interesting to note that the dam of 
Lady Belle of Maplehurst, who was Butter- 
cup of Maplehurst, was sired by Solomon 
F., who sired Solumon F. 21. Buttercup of 
Maplehurst was by imported Guernsey 
Lord, out of imported Vrangue’s Favorite 
34. The result of such breeding is of much 
interest, and in this case has produced a 
heifer of merit.—W. H. Caldwell. 
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Choice Butter Slightly Higher. 

Th- situation in dairy products is improving, 
receipts showing a pronounced decrease and 
prices taking en a firm to rising tendency. 
Choice extras bring 19 cents or in instances a 
fraction more, and 18 cents is the lowest fair 
quotation for this grade, being Westerns in large 
ash tubs. 

Firsts range from 16 to 17} cents and seconds 
one cent below firsts, these lower grades selling 
at no better than last week’s prices. Extra 
Northern dairy is well sustained and even shows 
improvement in general price average, but the 
proportion of lower grades is too large and these 
are dull of sale. Box and print butter continues 
in good demand at the usual advance over tub 
Jots. 

The members of the Elgin Dairy Board are re- 
ported generally inclined to the belief that the 
situation now is favorable to a steady demand 
for all the goods that would be made from now 
on, and that the make would show the normal de- 
crease for the seas n. The complaint of quality 
is not so general, as the late rains have helped 
the pastures. 

The receipts at New York are quite liberal, but 
a@ good deal of the stock is not at hand yet. 
There has been a very close clearance of strictly 
extra creamery, and at the moment there seems 
to be rather more demand than can be easily 
supplied. It is thuught, however, that when all 
the goods arrive that are due the quantity will 
be sufficient for all demands, and quotations re- 
main unchanged. There are, however, occasicnal 
lots of very high scoring goods for which a slight 
premium is obtained. Lower grades of creamery 
continue slow of sale at irregular prices. Fancy 
State dairy holds about steady, but lower 
qualities are of uncertain value. Renovated but- 
ter quiet. Factory is held unchanged, but trade 
is moderate and outside quotation is extreme. 
Packing stock in light supply and steady. 
Supplies of small full cream cheese con- 
tinue fairly plenty, with quality irregular and 
only a small proportion of strictly fancy, as most 
lots show more or less effects of the late hot 
weather. The general demand is moderate, and 
while really perfect quality is held fairly steady, 
anything showing faulty from heat or otherwise 
is of irregular value. Large sizes continue in 
light supply, and fancy grades are firmly held, 
but home trade buyers are showing little in- 
terest, while export outlet is a factor of little im- 
portance, though one or two such operators are 
making some inquiry for a few. Skims gener- 
ally quiet, with large sizes greatly neglected. 

The statistics of the Canadian dairy industry 
given in the 1903 Year Book just received are of 
interest, showing the extent and location of the 
factories of the various provinces. 

Of 629 butter factories owned in Canada, Que- 
bec had 445, making 20,513,363 pounds, worth over 
$4,000,000, Ontario came next with 103 factories, 
making 6,151,606 pounds, worth $1,227,159. Mani- 
toba came next in order with twenty-six factories, 
making 1,550,490 pounds, worth $291,076. The 
Territories, with twenty-onejfactories, produced 
less than half what was made in Manitoba— 
745,134 pounds, worth $152,667, showing better 
prices for the Western article. 

Of cheese factories, Ontario led with 1061, pro- 
ducing 104,161,523 pounds, worth $10,597,630. 
quebec had more factories than Ontario, but 
from 1207 factories she only made 56,228,319 
pounds, worth $5,538,554. Manitoba had forty 
factories, making 1,201,473 pounds, worth $115,- 
944. The Territories had only two cheese fac- 
tories, with an output of 27,693 pounds. 

Of factories making both butter and cheese, 
Quebec had 340, making 4,111,637 pounds butter 
and 24,301,880 pounds cheese. Ontario had 172, 
making 1,407,936 pounds butter and 27,806,089 
pounds cheese. Manitoba had three of these 
combination factories, making 6520 pounds but- 
ter and 87,940 pounds cheese. There were three 
condensing factories producing to a value of 
$269,520 from $168,818 worth of milk. 


____ Hovicultural. 


Special Crop News. 


C Dunham, manager of the Southern Michigan 
Fruit Association, reports Michigan grapes so 
far indicating about half a crop, but of fine qual- 
ity. This estimate would mean about one thou- 
sand cars for shipment. 

O. E. Spooner: ** I have lately returned from a 
tripin the blueberry growing section of Nova 
Scotia. Thecrop is a large one, and of excellent 
quality and appearance.” 

H. B Cowen of the Canadian Department of 
Agriculture hasissued a crop report based cn 
replies of about four hundred correspondents. 
He reckons the apple crop of this year as a little 
more than half that of last season, the trees hav- 
ing suffered severely from overbearing last year 
caused by a hard winter. The plum crop he re- 
ports light, pears about one-half an average 
yield, and peaches a very light crop. 

The Cape Cod cranberry crop is estimated by 
A. T.Vaughan & Sons,prominent growers, as less 
than last year on account of damage by frost and 
hail, but they state that it is too early in the sea- 
son to make areliable statement, as various acci- 
dents may occur before the picking season is over. 
They estimate their own loss by frost at least 
five hundred barrels, leaving their crop at about 
one thousand barrels. 
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Vegetables Plenty and Lower. 


The declining tendency continues in the vege- 
table markets under stress of more than ample 
supplies in nearly all prominent lines. Cab- 
bages, beets, cucumbers, string beans, squashes 
and green corn are plenty and cheap. Consum- 
ers are buying quite freely, this being the first 
opportunity to enjoy cheap native garden sauce 
for two years. But the supply seems almost un- 
limited. 

Dealers hesitate to quote prices on some lines 
because quotations are unsettled and those with 
large stock on hand accept almost any offer. 
Summer squashes are almost unsalable because 
of the cheapness and better quality of Southern 
marrows. These good squashes, at 75 cents a 
barrel or less, can hardly show a profit to the 
distant shippers. 

Among exceptions to the low price rules are 
native tomatoes, which are still scarce and high; 
peas, which are in light supply tare bringing $1.50 
for the best; onions, which hold steady about as 
last quoted, and good shell beans, which are not 
yet very plenty. : 

At New York the market for potatoes contin- 
ues about steady, but outside figures are only 
reached for very choice stock. Sweet potatoes 
and yams in light receipt, but a good many 
carried over, and market is weak and lower. 
Onions have held steady, but demand is moder- 
ate. Cabbages dull and weak. Cucumbers and 





pickles continue in excessive supply and low. 
Corn is selling slowly. Celery rules steady for 
farvcy large, but small works out slowly. Egg- 
plants weak. Lettuce steady. Lima beans drag- 
ging unless choice. Peppers plenty and very low. 
Green peas and string bears are siightly lower 
under increased offerings. Squash neglected. 
Tomatoes in liberal supply and weak. 





Poteto Prospects. 


Most dealers think the price will improve 
somewhat, but nobody seems to expect high 
prices compared with last year. There are 
plenty of potatoes in sight and more would come 
if the market offered encouragement. New 
Jersey is shipping very freely. There ts a big 
cropin Long [sland awaiting harvest and sale. 
The prospects in New York State indicate a 
heavy crop and the same is true in the Western 
potato sections. The potato beetles were not 
very plenty the first of the season, but have been 
giving considerabie trouble of late, particularly 
in New England points. Wisconsin growers 
complain of loss from blight. At West Chester, 
Pa., a new potato pest is reported, a striped bug 
about an inch in length. The cropin Pennsyl- 
vaniais reported a full yield. Minnesota pota- 
toes are said to be of excellent quality and very 
abundant, selling at about 40 cents per bushel at 
the shipping points. The acreage in the country 
asa whole is officially estimated at ninety-nine 
thousand acres more than last year, an increase 
of 3.4 per cent. The estimate includes sweet 
potatoes, but the proportional gain is probably 
about the same as indicated. 

Southern shipping points are at a disadvantage 
on account of distance from market, and the 
competition with Northern points has caused 
potato prices to drop to avery low level. At 
Norfolk, Va., portions of the crop were left in 
the fields, growers believing that prevailing 
prices did not justify expense of digging and 
shipping, but the early crop in those sections sold 
at profitable rates. 

E. L. Cleveland: ‘‘ The potato crop of Aroos- 
took County is in good condition and a full crop 
is indicated. The acreage 1s large, probably 
equal to last year. The crop is ripening a little 
later than usual, and early shipments will not 
commence to move before the first of the 
month.” 

The New Jersey potato crop is one of the 
largest on record, shipments so far having been 
larger than ever before. Prices have been com- 
paratively low, although not unprofitable to 
growers. From twenty-five to fifty carloads have 
been shipped daily from the central potato dis- 
tricts. The sweet potato crop is also expected 
to be very large. 
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Lima Beans in Baskets. 


A large shipper to the Chicago market is send- 
ing lima beans in clean, white bags, inside of 
which is a cheap market basket with a handle. 
Each package hulds six quarts of beans. The 
plan allows the beans to spread over consider- 
able surface, and tends to prevent heating. A 
common difficulty in long-distance shipping of 
green lima heans is the risk of damage by heat- 
ing in hot weather. Beans put up in this way 
are selling in Chicago at 25 and 35 cents a quart, 
wholesale. 
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Cranberry Outlook Doubtful. 


A leading Cape Cod grower reports the prob- 
able yield below that of last year. The Wiscon- 
sin crop isreported badly injured by a frost the 
first of the week. 

A new cranberry company has been organized 
onthe Northern Pacific coast with a capital of 
$50,000, fur the purpose of developing the Chabot 
marsh, comprising 1800 acres. An association of 
cranberry growers at South Berwick, Me., with 
a cap tal of $350,000, is called the Cape Cod Cran- 
berry Company, of which H. F. Butleris presi- 
dent and treasurer. Another very large cran- 
berry enterprise will develop a marsh of four 
thousand acres in Burnett County, Wis., about 
twelve miles from Grantsburg. It is estimated 
that the cost of developing the land will be con- 
siderably over $1,000,000, and the promoters fig- 
ure on a profit of $300 per acre. 
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Dull Trade in Hay. 


The hay situation is anything Sbut jattractive 
from a shipper’s point of view. Trade is ex- 
tremely dull and there is more old hay in sight 
than was anticipated some time ago. All but the 
choicer lots move slowly and prices tend to de- 
cline in view of the new crop in sight. A little 
new hay is on sale, brt the market is not quite 
ready for it and ‘the demand islight. The price 
for choice grades ranges close to $15. The 
quality appears to be generally good and all signs 
indicate that a large crop has been stored. Re- 
cent light rains have given the second crop a 
good start through the Northeastern States. 











Literature. 


George Eliot and Fanny Burney have 
been included in the English Men of Let- 
ters series, and now there appears a friendly 
biography of Maria Edgeworth, by the 
Hon. Emily Lawless. 1t is doubtful if the 
books of this Irish author are generally 
read today; tobe sure, everyone conversant 
with English lilerature is supposed to be 
familiar with ‘‘ Castle Rackrent,”’ at least, 
for itis undoubtedly without a peer as a 
story of old Irish life. Itis as the author 
of Irish books that Maria Edgewurth’s 
fame stands surest, and if this sympathetic 
biography leads some of its readers to turn 
to the pages cf her books it will have done 
a great service. Emily Lawless is not the 
first to write the life of Miss Edgeworth. 
There are two ponderous volumes by Mr. 
Hare, and a briefer life by Miss Zimmern 
in the ‘“‘ Famous Women Series ”’ originally 
published by the firm of Roberts Brothers 
of this city. 

The present biographer begins with Miss 
Edgeworth, who was somewhat of a char- 
acter in his day. He was one of the marry- 
ing kind, and no sooner had one wife passed 
away than another was selected to fill her 
place, so that our author had a succession 
of step-mothers, which would have been 
trying to the ordinary mortal. She was 
scarcely six years old when the death of her 
own mother, the first and ‘least suvcess- 
ful’? of the Mrs. Edgeworths, occurred. 
Four months later her father brought home 
the beautiful Honora Sneyd, who had been 
ardently but unsuccessfully wooed by a 
host of gallants, including Major Andre. 
After having added to Mr. Edgeworth’s 
growing family, she, too, passed away. Her 
successor was her own sister, Elizabeth, 
and the suggestion came from Honora her- 
self. This third match was not a happy 
one. When Maria had reached the age of 
thirty her second step-mother fell a victim 
to consumption, the disease which had 
carried away Honora Sneyd Edgeworth. 
Miss Beaufort, the daughter of a rector in 
the neighborhood, was the fourth wife, and 
it is stated that Maria balked at this vent- 
ure of her father’s, or to quote Miss Law- 
less, ‘“‘she held back and could not be im- 
mediately cordial.”’ But this mood did not 
last long. She soon became as friendly with 
the young woman as had been Hier custom, 
and died in her arms in 1891. She was 
ever loyal to her father, and although she 
passed through eighty-two years of activity 
the death of Mr. Edgeworth wasa shock 
from which she never fully recovered. 

We are told that Miss Edgeworth began 
writing when she was little over sixteen 
years old, her first work being a transla- 
tion. Next there appeared her ‘ Letters 
to Literary Ladies,’’ undertaken at her 
father’s orders. Then followed a succes- 
sion of children’s stories which were event- 
nally collected under the formidable—to a 
ehild absolutely incomprehensible—title of 
* Parent’s Assistant.”’ ‘* Castle Rackrent,’’ 
—the best Irish novel or story in the biogra- 
pher’s opinion which has as yet seen the 
light—stands upon a different footing from 
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any of Miss Edgeworth’s other writings. In 
it alone we find her regarding life as it 
strikes an artist. Morals of every sort are 
startlingly absent. lts success was marked, 
and as it was published anonymously some 
one else claimed to have been its author. 
Her other Irish books, ‘** The Absentee,” 
‘“ Ennui” and “ Ormond,” are excellent 
stories, but the biographer says that as a 
transcript direct from life, unaltered in the 
telling, unshackled by any theory, unhamp- 
ered by moralizing, ‘‘ Castle Rackrent ” 
stands alone. A chapter in the book is 
devoted to Miss Edgeworth’s friendship 
with Scott, and Miss Lawless is of the 
Opinion that her subject was greatly at- 
tached to Scott, the man, no less than Scott, 
the author. However, after many pleasant 
meetings and travelings together they 
parted for alltime. The life of Miss Edge- 
worth was on the whole a quiet one; in 
marked contrast to that of George Eliot’s 
and George Sand’s. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Price, 75 cents, net.) 

Prof. John Henry Comstock who teaches 
entomology in Cornell University and Anna 
Botsford Comstock, lecturer in nature study 
in the same institution have prepared a 
manual of the butterflies of the eastern 
United States, which at once takes its place 
as an authority on the subject. It is a val- 
uable addition to the nature literature which 
has been brought out in such large quanti- 
ties during the past few years. While stu- 
dents of the birds and flowers are more 
numerous, the authors of this book are of 
the opinion that study of the common but- 
terflies will prove equally attractive, and 
they have endeavored to make it easy for 
beginners. Thebook is therefore prepared 
primarily for the novice. It contains de- 
scriptions of the different species, suf- 
ficiently complete to enable the reader to 
identify them, and forty-five full-page 
plates from life, reproducing the insects 
in their natural colors as far as it is pos- 
sible todoso. Then, too, we are given the 
more important facts regarding the lives of 
the butterflies, which far outnumber in 
species all other classes of animals put to- 
gether. The butterfly is of special interest 
because of the metamorphoses which it 
undergoes. First there are the eggs, then 
the larva, or caterpillar, then the pupa, 
or chrysalis, and finally the adult. It isa 
peculiar fact that when the caterpillar is 
full grown it stops eating and seeks a con- 
venient place in which to transform. It 
then spins upon the object to which it ‘s to 
fasten itself a button of silk, into which it 
fastens tbe prolegs at the hind end of the 
body. After suspending itself, the cater- 
pillar rests fora time; then its skin splits 
open in the middle of the back, and the end 
of the body is worked out through this 
opening. As the shed skin dries, it shrinks 
back toward the tail, where it is attracted 
to the button of the silk. Before the body 
is entirely freed trom the skin, the tail of 
the chrysalis, which is armed with hooks, 
is withdrawn from it and firmly fastened to 
the button of silk. The duration of the 
chrysalis state varies greatly. In the 
summer time, in many cases, it is only a 
few days; on the other hand, it may be sev- 
eral months. When the butterfly emerges 
fromthe chrysalis skin, the wings are at 
first small and limp. 

If you are not at once interested in this 
fascinating subject, not even the finely 
colored illustrations will greatly interest 
you. But we defy any nature lover to take 
up this book and peruse a few pages with- 
out becoming engrossed in the subject- It 
is a veritable encyclopedia of ‘butterfly 
lore. (New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Price, $2 25 net.) 

Prof. Henry Eldridge Bourne of Western 
Reserve University has supplied an intro- 
duction and notes to a book entitled, ‘*‘ The 
French Revolution,’’ but which consists of 
three chapters from W. E. H. Lecky’s 
“History of England in the Eighteenth 
Century.”’ The book is evidently intended 
for student use or for those who do not 
possess or have access to Lecky’s most ad- 
mirable history. These chapters which 
make up this book, contain a discussion of 
the causes of the French Revolution, and 
describe its progress until the outbreak of 
the war with England. Mr. Lecky does 
not treat the incernal history of even the 
early Revolution quite in the same manner 
or in as much detail as if this had been his 
principal theme, but he describes it suffi- 
ciently to make clear its influence upon 
English politics or upon the general Euro- 
pean situation as this was likely sooner or 
later to affect England. Burke’s opinions and 
his ‘* Reflections on Revolution in France,” 
are set forth with ‘‘ masterly lucidity,” to 
quote Professor Bourne’s words. The diplo- 
matic history which led to the beginnings 
of war between France and the Allies and 
later to the outbreak of war with England 
are fully treated in the chapters comprising 
this book. It is not often that three chap- 
ters taken from a monumental history stand 
so well alone as these. Mr. Lecky’s style 
is sufficiently clear, and no student of the 
French Revolution can afford to pass over 
Mr. Lecky’s critical descriptions. In mak- 
ing the book, however, it was doubtless 
considered inexpedient to disturb the plates 
which are the same as those used in print- 
ing the several vulume “‘ History of England 
in the Eighth Century,’’ and consequently 
the notes which Professor Bourne has sup- 
plied appear together at the end of the book 
without reference marks in the text matter. 
Professor Bourne has not in any way at- 
tempted to edit or condense Lecky’s own 


words. (New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Price $1.25.) 





Hotes and Queries. 


THE FEET OF FLIES.—‘G.”: It has been 
supposed that the ability of files to walk on the 
ceiling was due to the fact that each of their feet 
is a miniature air pump. This theory was found 
to be unsound, and it was then explained that 
the feat was made possible by means of a viscous 
substance which exuded from the hairs on their 
feet. This theory also was abandoned as being 
only partly accountable for the facts; and the 
preferred explanation is that flies are enabled to 
walk upside down on smooth substances by the 
help of capilary adhesion. An investigator, ac- 
cording to Harper’s Weekly, has found by a 
series of nice calculations—such as the weighing 
and measuring of hairs—that a fly would be up- 
held by capillary attraction were it four-ninths 
as heavy again asitis. Each fly is supposed to 
be furnished with from ten thousand to twelve 
thousand minute foot hairs; these exude an oily 
fluid, aud it is because of the repulsion between 
a watery surface and this oily liquid that a fly 
finds it difficult to mount a dampened glass. 


UNDERGROUND WATER.— ‘Carl’: The 
earth contains an abundance of water, even in 
places like some of our great Western plateaus, 
where the surface is comparatively arid. The 
greatest depth at which underground water can 
exist is estimated to be about six miles. The 
amount of water in the earth’s crust is reckoned 
at nearly one-third of that contained in the 
oceans, so that it would cover the whole surface 
of the globe to a depth of from three thousand 
to three thousand five hundred feet. The waters 
underground fiow horizontally after sinking 
below the unsaturated zone of the rocks, but in 
the sands of the Dakota formation, which sup- 
ply remarkable artesian wells, the motion does 
not exceed one or two miles a year. The under- 
flow toward the sea beneath the great plains 
may sometimes take the form of broad streams. 


THE NEw IcE AGE.—“*K V.”: The Novoe 
Vremya of St. Petersburg believes that a new 
ice age is beginning in northern Siberia. It 
bases this belief not only upon observed phe- 
nomena, but also upon the fact that the univer- 
sal belief of the natives pointsto this conclusion. 
I reminds its readers that in 1902 the winter set 
in at harvest time, and that at the hay-making 
season the rivers were already full of ice. In 
November and December the thern.ometer regis- 
tered 50° below zero, and enormous quantities of 
game were frozen to death. The natives and 
their animals were confined*to their huts for 
weeks, while unprecedented numbers of wild 
beasts made their appearance, devastating the 
herds of.reindeer. 

THE JEWISH MASSACRE IN RusstA.—Dur- 
ing the Easter holidays of 1903the massacre 
of Jews at Kischeneff, Russia, which shocked the 
civilized world, took place. At least sixty were 
killed and over one hundred wounded. In addi- 
tion, a considerable part of the Jewish quarter 
of the city was wrecked by bloody rioters. 
Deeds of appalling cruelty were perpetrated. 
Large sums for the relief of the surviving 
victims were raised, most of the contributions 
coming from the United States. In behalf of 
Americans, the B’nai B’rith Order formulated a 
petition to the Czar and asked the United States 
Government to transmit it through diplomatic 
channels. Upon inquiry, the Russian Govern- 
ment declined to receive it on the ground that it 
would be interference in the internal affairs of 
the Empire. The petition sets forth that the 
Jewish victims were attacked from race and 
religious prejudice; that the local officers were 
derelict in the performance of their duties; that 
millions of Jews—Russian subjects—dwelling in 
southwestern Russia are in constant dread of 
fresh outbreaks; that the westward migration 
of Russian Jews, which has proceeded for over 
twenty years, is being stimulated by these fears, 
and already that movement has become so great 
as to overshadow in magnitude the expulsion ot 
the Jews from Spain, and to rank with the 
exodus from Egypt. After trial, only compara- 
tively short terms of imprisonment were given 
the persons accused of complicity in the Kis- 
cheneff massacre. 

LONGEVITY OF ANIMALS.—" RK. 8. L.”: Tor- 
toises, pike and carp have been known to live 
150 years; eagles, ravens and parrots, one hun- 
dred years and over. The elephant lives from 
one hundred to 150 years, the rhinoceros seventy 
years, the camel fifty to eighty years, the horse 
twenty to forty years, the ox fifteen to twenty 
years, the sheep twelve years, lion twenty to 
forty years, dog twelve to thirty-four years, cat 
ten to eighteen years. From the number of 
layers of whalebone found in the jaws of certain 
large whales, it is computed that the longevity 
of this animalis at least four hundred years. 


THE SENSE OF SMELL.—“ Richard”: That 
human beings have not entirely lost this animal 
basis of judgment is proved by the fact we do 
tell ourselves very much of other people by the 
nose, often unconsciously. The blind distinguish 
their friends by the smell ot handkerchiefs or 
coats. Unconscious sensations and unconscious 
judgments have their field. We know far more 
by smell than is supposed. Some classes have, 
apparently, become degraded tn senses as weil 
as habits, for their basis of social juégment is 
below that of the animals. Those who have had 
thelr senses keenly educated are accustomed to 
judge of persons by odors. Australian children 
possess the doglike sense of trailing people Ly 
scent, and experiment reveals that this 1s to 
some degree present in everyone. 











~ Curious Facts. 


—The Agricultural Department has 107,000 
voluntury crop observers. Cotton is reported on 
seven times a year, wheat eight times, corn and 
oats each six times. 

—tThe secretary of the Aeronautical Society 
of Great Britain expects the kite to be the base 
of the future instrument of aerial navigation, 
the aeroplane. 

— We learn that there are over two thousand 
miles of streets, covering nearly tea thousand 
acres, in London, and that along these streets 
are 115 miles of tramways. There are eighty- 
seven miles of main intercepting sewers,to say 
nothing of the sewers under the control of the 
borough councils. These carry the drainage of 
houses inhabited by over five millions of people. 

—tThe monkey lives in the forests of nine- 
tenths of Africa, from the mountains of the Atlas 
rangesin the north to the Urange River of the 
south; and is also seen in great numbers and 
variety throughout India, Burma and Cochin 
China, the islands of the Indian archipelago and 





parts of southern China and Japan. Strange to 
say, he drawsthe line at New Guinea and the 
neighboring tropical coasts of northern Austra- 
lia, where he is conspicuous for bis absence, 
though the conditions there seem to be favorable 
for his prosperity. 

Os a of camphor gum Is a very good in- 
dicator of what the weather is going to be. If 
when the camphor is exposed to the air the gum 
remains dry, the weather will be fresh and dry, 
but ifthe gum absorbs the moisture and seems 
damp it is a sign of rain. 

——Greece has as many people as Michigan 
and as many acres as West Virginia. 

—aA new kind of lightning, vortex lightning 
has been photographed In Switzerland. 

-—The United States lighthouse service costs 

000 a year. 
agency “omg no poorhouses in Servia. Even 
the poorest people own property. 

—tThe House of Representatives costs $3,000,- 
000 a year and the Senate $1,400,000. 

—tThe Magyars rule Austria-Hungary, al- 
though they number but six or seven million ina 
total of forty-three millions. 

——The Russians are experimenting with a 
“‘water-clad’ battleship, which has an upper 
deck of cork and a second deck of armor. Ihe 
space between the two can be filled with water; 
then the ship floats a foot under ithe sea’s sur- 
face. 

—tThe new Belgian military system, estab- 
lished on the‘basis‘of voluntary conscription, 
has already proved a tailure. Notwithstanding 
the active efforts of tha enlistment committee, 
but few volunteers have come forward during 
the last year. 

—tThe average annual importations of foreign 
corn into France for the past three years were 
fourteen million bushels, of which the Argentine 
republic furnished an annual average of 4,250,000 
bushels, Roumania three million and the United 
States, 2,800,000 bushels. 

—The wonderful tarzet practice of the Briti:h 
navy, forty-nine per cent. hits (which has since 
been beaten two points by our Atlantic squadron 
in quarterly practice) is said to be largely credit- 
able to a mechanical contrivance invented by 
Captain Scott of the British navy, called a ‘‘ dot- 
ter,’ by which a small paper target drawn to a 
scale, is caused to move in front of a gun with a 
combined vertical and horizontal movement. 
While the target is in motion the gun pointer en- 
deavors to train the gun so as to Keep the cross 
wires of his telescope on the target. Whenever 
the cross wires are “on” an electric connection 
causes a pencil to make a dot on the target, the 
dot representing a real shot on a real target at 
one thousand yards. Thus the men are accus- 
tomed to train the guns under the disturbing 
conditions of a ship in a seaway. 

— Professor Kretschmar of the German navy 
completely rejects the traditional type of ship 
patterned on the form of fishes and substitutes 
that of aquatic birds. By minimizing the wave 
resistance the new form augments the propelling 
capacity of the screws of a ship of the present 
type fifty per cent.,{thus producing a correspond- 
ing acceleration of speed without any increase of 
power. 

—tThe Smithsonian Institution has published 
a new edition of Dr. Langley’s ‘“‘ Experiments in 
Aerodynamics,” first printed eleven years ago. 
In summing up Dr. Langely speaks of the pros- 
pects for the future somewhat as follows: Since 
that time, he says, he has demonstrated that 
mechanical! flight is possible by actually perform- 
ingzit with steel flying machines nearly one thou- 
sand times heavier than air, driven by steam. 
These machines weighed from thirty to forty 
pounds, and flew from one-half to three-quarters 
of a mile at speeds varying from twenty to thirty 
miles an hour. It is believed by Dr. Langley that 
the time is now very near when human beings 
will be transported at high velocities, though 
perhaps at first under exceptional conditions, 
such as are demanded in the arts of war rather 
than of peace. 


Historical. 


—The'story that King Peter of Servia lacks a 
crown through having no money to buy one can 
only be credited by people who know nothing of 
the cost of regal circlets, which need not be ex- 
pensive, as itis by no means necessary to con- 
struct them of gold and diamonds. Kings of 
old were not wont to put much money on insig- 
nia, which might be stolen in times of disturb- 
ance; and much of their jewelry was valuable by 
association, not through original cost. The 
crown of Scotland, for instance, if put up to auc- 
tion at the present day, would probably fetch an 
immense sum. it is of gold, and the stones 
decorating it.included nine carbuncles, four 
acinths, four amethysts, two white topazes, two 
rock crystals foiled to represent emeralds, 
a white topaz with a yellow foil behind, 
seven Scottish pearls and about twelve 
or thirteen Oriental pearls. Enamels in red, 
blue, green and white contributed to the ap- 
pearance of thigcrown. A present-day jeweler 
of taste could furnish the King of Servia with 
regalia which would answer every purpose, and 
yet be cheap; and the fact that it only cost a few 
hundreds instead of a million would better in- 
sure its safety iu a country liable to dynastic up- 
sets. King Oscar of Sweden is the only present- 
day monarch who wears his crown in Parliament. 
King Edward of England prefers that the im- 
perial crown should be carried in procession 
when he meets his Lords ard Commons, though, 
did his Majesty so choose, it could certainly 
adorn his head. 

—“A fighter of fighters and a soldier of sol- 
diers, was that Beau Sabreur of the American 
army, George Armstrong Custer; ‘ Old Curly’ to 
his men, ‘ The White Chief with the Yellow Hair,, 
or mure briefly ‘Long Hair,’ to the Indians,” writes 
Dr. Cyrus Townsend Brady, in his story of “‘ The 
Battle of the Washita” (Indian Fights and 
Fighters), in Pearsons. From Bull Run to Ap- 
pomattox his career was fairly meteoric. Second 
lieutenant in the army of the Potomac, at twenty- 
one, fresh from West Point; a brigadier general 
at twenty-three; a major general at twenty-four, 
and a commander of a cavalry division which, in 
the six months preceding the downfall of the 
confederacy, had taken 111 guns, sixty-five battle 
flags and over ten thousand prisoners of war, 
without losing a flag or gun, and without a fail 
ure tu capture whatever they went for —such was 
his record! 

—Some time before the ashes and lava of 
Vesuvius in 79 A. D. covered up Herculaneum 
and Pompeii, a municipal election was held in 
the latter city. Joseph Offord, says the Scientific 
American, read a paper before the society for 
the encouragement of the fine arts concerning 
this election, about which nothing would have 
been known but for the terrible eruptiun, whicb 
from 79 to 1755 buried the municipium and its 
electors alike in a lava tomb. Mr. Offord showed 
that many of the inscriptions uncovered on the 
walls of the city relate to elections and claims of 
candidates, much in the Same way as do the pla 
cards posted inour streets today. Some were 
rudely inscribed, others set forth with artistic 
embellishment, and one, at least, contained a 
topical verse written by some minor poet, and 
painted in red. Like our candidates, those in 
Pompeii were run by their supporters, who rep- 
resented various trades and interests. ‘The 
wood-cutters, fishers, perfumers, dyers, barbers, 
and the like had their men pledged to promote 
or protect their rights and privileges. 

——Family pews were introduced at the be 
ginning of the seventeenth century. Some of 
these had a table and fireplace, also curtains 
and window blinds, so as to secure the utmost 
privacy. This led to abuses. In some of the 
closed pews card playing was not uncommon, 
and the tedium of a long service was sometimes 
relieved by light refreshment. 

—As for the origin of the tune of “ Yankee 
Doodle,” over which there is much controversy, 
this can be said, that most of the views expressed 
about its origin are right, but only partly so. It 
is true the tuneis the same as that of “ Lucy 
Locket Lost Her Pocket,” “ Yankee Doodle 
Came to Town,” and that of the Dutch reapers’ 
song,‘ Yonker Dudal, Dudal Daun,” but it is 
also identical with the old Biscayau “ Danza 
Esparta” (sword dance) and that of a German 
song wh‘ch was published at Cologne in the year 
that Columbus discovered America. 
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The Best Farm Power. 

Despite the introduction of steam and viso}i;,, 
engines on the farm, horse-power machijis }).,,. 
steadily grown in favor. Experience has s), yy, 
that they are the simplest, cheapest and o:,sje<; 
way todo a large part of the farm work, 4: 1),,. 


farmer has been quick to recognize their |: \\\,y 
One of the oldest and best known iii... (5 
horse-power machines are those patented}, 


W. Gray’s Sons, of Middletown Springs \, 
Their powers are made for one, two and t});.,. 
horses, and are noted for their light draft «,;,,; 
durability. These powers are very usef,| ;,., 
threshing, churning, cutting fodder, sawing w,.,,,; 
running separators, cider and grist milis. 1; 
firm issues an interesting catalog showing 1), 
value of their horse powers to the farmer, that 
replete with useful information. A copy of t); 
catalog will be mailed free to any reader w},, 
writes the makers. 


GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 

. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by thie 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


No. 11 PORTLAND STREE7 
Boston Mass. 


The ONTARIO VETERINARY COLLEGE, Linited, 


Temperance St., Toronto, Canada. 
Affiliated with the University of Toronto. 


Patrons—Governor-General of Canada and Lieut. 
Governor of Ontario. The most successful Veter; 
nary Institution in America. All experienced teach 
ers. Fee—Sixty-Five Dollars per Session. Session 

October 14th. Apply to Principal. 


ANDREW SMITH, F. R. C. V. S., Toronto, Can. 














Ayrshire Breeders’ Association 


Tresigent—Geen e H. Yeaton, Dover, N. H. 


retary—C. M. Winslow, Brandon, Vt. 
2. Winsor, eee, R.I. 
8 for er an ransferri yrshi 
Cattle furnished tree. = oe 
The Year- Book for 190? furnished free. 


Herd Books, Volume 1 to 14, may be obtain 
the Treasurer—$2.25 each, postage paid. aioe 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA. 


President, Henry Stevens; Secretary, F. L. Hough 
ton, Putney, Vt.: Su erintendent of Advanc 
try, Ss. Hoxie, Yorkville, N.Y. nen 


FEES FOR REGISTRY. 

To Members.—Males, $3; females, 81. Double 
fees for animals over one year of age. Transfers, if re- 
corded within 6 months of date of sale, 25 cents each. 

Non-Members.— Males, $5; females.g2. Over one 
a age, ra ht if recorded 

of sale, 3; Over6 e 

(4 All blanks furnished free. i 

Life Membership, $25. 


Advanced Register in charge of Supt. Hoxie, 
Seve, Wee will furnish all information and "biaane 

Address F. L. HOUGHTON, Putney, Vt., f : 
formation relating to Registration of Pedigrees.” as 


American Jersey Cattle Club, 


OFFICES—8 W. 17TH ST.. NEW YORK. 
President—Elmer A. Darling. 
Secretary—J. J. Hemingway 


and Transferring Jerse 
Cattle; also Blanks for Private Butter Crests . 
egistered Jersey Cows, furnished free of charge 
upon application to the retary. 
‘ees for Registering: To non-members, $2 each head. 
leo bers of the Club, $1 each 
head, male or female. All animals over two years 
old, double fee. For registration ofall dead ani- 
mais, Sleach. Imported animals, $25. 
yom Ans poe 2 sete if se within 90 
of delivery. Transfers presente 
after 90 days, $1 each. ” ’ 
Price of Herd Register, $1 per Single Volume. But 
ter Tests of Jerse ws, including all tests re- 
ceived by the Club to Aug. 1, 1698, $2 per volume. 
Private Herd Record, pages. cloth, leather 
back and corners. $2. Pocket Herd Record, 120 
pages, flexible leather, 50 cents. 
va of Butter Tests from Aug. }, 1898, to July 15 


The By-Laws of the Club, giving full rules to be fol- 
lowed in securing registration and transfers 
mailed free on application. 























Chester Whites. 
A fine lot of March pigs. Pairs and trios not akin 
Write to W. D. HOWLAND. 
R. F. D. No. 1, Reddick, Ill. 





Champion Herd, 1900, 1901, 1902, 
Of up-to-date prize-winning Chester Whites. This 
herd won more prizes in 1900, 1901 and 1902 than any 
Chester White herd in the world. If you want stoc 
from this herd write 
J. W. DORSEY & SONS, Perry, Il. 


(AMES BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


THE ANGORA CAT. 


A Superb Edition, Beautifully Illustrated, 
Telling How to Select, Breed, Train 
and Manage Them. 

Only book of its kind. Contains most important 
chapters on The Origin, How to Train, Care I 
Fo eet Breeding Proper Food, Breeding an! 
% xhibition an 
Washing and Groomin , Diseases, The Correct Ty} ¢. 




















care, it being, in fact,a work that is indispensa.. 
any Owner Of one of the valuable and beautif: 2! 
mals.”— New York Vogue. a 

“It comes from a practical breeder. Prospeci’’ 
breeders of Angoras will find this book interest 
reading.”— Country Gentleman. : 

“ Those wko are lovers of cats will find much that 
interesting and instructive in this Ok.” — Scher 
Education, Minneapolis. bot 

* It seems to us a book which those who are fond ‘ 
cats will be pad to read.”—George T. Angell, ii 
Dumb Animals, Boston. oe 

“It is a useful volume, both for the owners of tl 
Angora and other cats. It is tastefully bound ai! 
ful y, illustrated.”—Our Fellow Creatures, Chicago. 

olume of highest authority, exceedingly ent: 
taining, full of facts, beautifully illustrated.”—4” 
can Cultivator, Boston, Mass. , 

Price, postpaid, 1.35. For sale by booksellers : 
sent direct. 

JAMES BROTHERS, Publishers, 
220 Washington Street. Boston, Mas» 


MOORMAN & MILLER 


WINCHESTER, IND. 
Breeders of Scotch and Scotch-topped 


SHORT-HORNS. 


Some nice young bulls are now offered for sale 
Also females bred to such noted Scotch bulls as pote 
=a, Royal Hero ana imp. Scotch Pine. Res 

ence in town. Correspondence answered promptly 
Address as above. 





POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Beok, Telling 
Hew te De It, and All About Profit 
able Peultry Raising. 


Containing Chapters on How to Make a yeas 
Roe ng Foul Le — ae. - oe 
ce of Breeds; Care_of Po ; 
Hen and Incubation; Hatching and Care of 
Chicks; Fattening and Preparin 7 
Market; Diseases of me E Ducks, Geese ~ 
Turkeys; Caponizing; Recefpts and incubaters} 
Use of Green Bone for Poultry, etc. five 
Sent to any address on receipt of twenty- on 
cents. Stamps taken. Mention the FLoue 


F WALNUT COMPANY 











’ 
Bex 3354, Boston, Wass. 
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Poultry. 


A Doctor s Paying Flock. 
it is a noticeable thing in agriculture that 
;, section has its special staple crop to 
1 the large part of the tillable land ot 
tha section is givea over to. Climatic and 
conditions govern largely what that 
shall be, as in the case of cotton and 
ho. Yet, there are certain crops and 
fru 's that will do well in all parts of the 
nerate zone, which are specialized in 
cer cn communities, This is brought 
. by afew leading spirits of the com- 
ty making a successin the growing 
me one product, after which the re- 
ing enterprising farmers of that sec- 
cake it up. So itis in live stock and 
pouitry raising. 
a locality where a large profitable 
ry farm is being operated, « general 
i rest in poultry raising is started. The 
ral part of New York State illustrates 
ths. Several very successful specialty 
try plants are in operation there. The 
wife Leghorn Poultry Yards, located at 
\.terville, N. Y., is one of them. Right 
by, also, are many other well-equipped 
est: lishments. One of them, conducted 
py Dr. T. Z. Jones, furnishes an excellent 
Jinstration of what can be done with poul- 
tr) u small space. The doctor’s object in 
keeping poultry is purely for a diversion. 
Poultry raising is not his business. He has 
rge practice, and keeps his fowls in 
- to have some interesting outdoor 





a 


ordet 

yocation that will occupy his mind even for 
asbort time each day, and free him tem- 
porarily from the care of his professional 


duties. 

ite has seareely a half acre devoted to 
poultry, and much of the interest comes in 
the endeavor to make his small “plant ’’ 
not only self-sustaining, but a ‘dividend 
payer.” How well he has succeeded is 
shown in the following summary of his 
books. 

The record extends from May 1, 1902, to 
May 1, 1903: Total cash receipts, $234.39; 
stock and feed on hand, $56.15; gross earn- 
ings, 8290.54; total expense, $160.37; profit, 
3120.54. This was done with a flock of only 
sixty-nine birds. He has his poultry houses 
and runs for the fowls located directly in 
the rear of his dwelling. 

He keeps singlecomb White Leghorns 
and White Plymouth Rocks, all pure bred. 
The Leghorns are kept on account of their 
laying qualities, and the Plymouth Rocks 
for broilers and roasters. The incubating 
and brooding is done mostly by artificial 
means. His combined incubator cellar and 
hot-water brooder are certainly models of 
convenience. Economy in instruction is 
also found in this plan of incubating and 
brooding in the same building. This house 
is twelve feet wide and fourteen feet long, 
running east and west so as to give a south 
exposure tor the exercising pens of the 
young chicks. The cellar part is built ot 
brick, two feet of which are exposed above 
ground. The depth excavated was four 
feet, and then earth to the height of one 
foot was banked against the wall with a 
moderate slope to insure proper drainage. 
The height of the building proper, which is 
of wood, is six feet, that is, from the plate 
tothe sill. The roof is shingled and hasa 
two-'hirds pitch. 

Proper ventilation is an extremely im- 
portant factor in artificial incubation. It 
is one of the problems that the manufact- 
urers of incubators have not yet completely 
solved. A person may have quitea per- 
fectly ventilated cellar in which his incu- 
bators are running, and yet have his 
hatches suffer from a lack of sufficient 
oxygen. One of the most discouraging 
things is to havea machine full of eggs 
showing on the tenth day perhaps eighty 
per cent. fertility, and then suddenly dis- 
cover about the fourteenth day that a large 
percentage of the chicks in these fertile 
eggs have died. They know the cause but 
are not able to remedy it. Jt may, of 
course, be due to weak germs, but it is 
largely due to an insufficient amount of 
oxygen being able to reach the egg cham- 
ber. Dr. Jones employs rather a novel de- 
vice to remedy this effect. Instead of de- 
pending entirely on keeping his incubator 
cellar thoroughly ventilated, he has an 
arrangemert which he attaches near the 
lamp of the incubator and conducts air from 
out doors through a pipe direct to the in- 
cubator, something after the fashion of an 
air shaft forafurnace. The hovers forthe 
brooder chicks are heated by a series of hot- 
water pipes running along just under the 
roof of the hover abont six inches from the 
floor with an inch drop. The water is heated 
with an expansion tank in the cellar. Oil is 
used for fuel. A three-foot alleyway is be- 
tween the hovers and the north wall of the 
building. The distance from the face of 
the hovers to the south wall is six feet. 
This space is divided into four pens. Only 
wire partitions are used to divide the pens 
from one another, and also to separate the 
alleyway from the pens. The entrance 
into the cellar is through a trap door in the 
alleyway. 

llaving a building constructed in this 
way enables him to get his hatches out 
quite early in the season, as the pens fur- 
nish exercising room forthe chicks during 
coll weather. The chicks are kept in this 
building until they are old enough to do 
Without the heat of the brooder, and then, 


whe: they are about six weeks old, they 
are reinoved to the small outdoor brooder or 
Colony houses and run at will over the 
lawn. As they develop, the cull cockerels 
are  lled off and sold to market. The pul- 
lets «:e all carefully reared, and in the fall 
thos. that are not sold as breeders are 


tra:s/erred to the laying houses, the Plym- 
Out) locks to one house, the Leghorns to 
anol er, C. G. BRAINARD. 





‘orticuttural. 


The Hynes Peach. 


Tl! early peaches are less extensively 
Brow in this section than later varie- 





ties, the few who make a specialty ot 
the ave a market to themselves. Early 
kin’ \ike the Hynes, are out of the mar- 
ket fore the standard kinds, like the 
Crawford, etc., begin to ripen. Early 
Peac -s will not keeplong, but if put into 
the | -.l market as promptly as possible 


Will ten sell at higher prices than the 
later \ rieties, 

The \Lynes, like other early kinds, is in- 
Cline! to rot in wet seasons and the trees 
us >> watched carefully, and specimens 
Incl “i to soften picked and markeced at 
nce, The variety was introduced in 1895 
by Sl), Willard of Geneva, N.Y. The 
vigorous and productive, somewhat 
Subj"! to yellows, but probably not more 
: other weil-known kinds. The fruit 
"pens about the middle of August, is 


Tourniish; slightly one sided; size, medium, 
a ‘S from two to two and one-half 
cha? olor, greenish white with red 
eels Sometimes deep red in the sun; 


“ y narrow and deep; suture distinct; 
‘ numerous; skin thin and tenacious; 


THE HYNES, A GOOD EARLY PEACH. 








stone semi-cling. The flesh is of a yellow 

ish, white color, with juicy texture and 
Sweet, agreeable flavor. It isa good dessert 
peach and suitable fora home market, but 
has not keeping qualities sufficient for ship- 
ment to distant markets. 


tite 
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Model Cranberry Bogs. 

We embraced the opportunity a few days 
ago of visiting the Springbrook Cranberry 
Meadows, North Carver, Mass., owned, im- 
proved and carried on vy L. J. Fosdick of 
Boston. These meadows, though not as 
extensive as some others, are accepted as a 
model of the highest excellence in plan, 
preparation, outfit and the crops realized. 
Here a city man of business finds pleasure 
and profit from his investment in this line 
of work, and a needed release from the ex- 
acting confinement of city life. 

In the first place, these bog lands are 
completely worthless so long as they re- 
main in their natural condition. The proc- 
ess of changing them over to cranberry 
production is a costly job, but a paying one 
inthe eni. The surface is cleaned from the 
scurf which covers it, and then clear sand 
from the bordering banks is wheeled on, 
covering the surface to the depth of several 
inches. In this sand the cranberry plants 
are set and soon take entire possession of 
the surface. Ifa spear of grass or a weed 
finally appears it is carefully wecded out as 
are the weeds from a gardener’s onion bed. 
Thus the vines form a complete covering 
over the entire surface. The fields give a 
crop annually, though some years much 
heavier yields than others. Mr. Fosdick’s 
fields in a favorable year have given a 
barrel of cranberries to the square rod, 
while one hundred barrels to the acre is 
not an uncommon crop. From this it is 
easily seen how the money returns roll in. 
We have no statistics of production, but in 
this otherwise unimportant town of Carver 
the annual income from this industry must 
mount up to attractive figures, and all from 
lands otherwise worthless. 

Springbrook meadows are dyked off in 
sections along the brook, with a gate at each 
dyke, so that all the fields can be flooded at 
the will of the proprietor from a reservoir 
held at the upper dyke. But all bogs are 
not so provided, though this is accepted as 
the ideal plan. Cranberries are grown on 
many bogs where there is not sufficient 
water for flooding under c»ntrol.—Maine 


Farmer. 
> -—__—_——_ 


Jottings by Fruit Growers. 


It seems to me that the outlook for export 
demand for our pears and apples was never 
better than now.—H. T. Hopkins, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

We have a couple of cats that used to go 
down to the orchard in the fall, and they 
chased off alot of the vermin.—W. W. R., 
Truro, N.S. 

Grapes for planting in New England 
should, beyond all things, be early. My 
favorite kinds are Moore’s Early, Worden 
and Campbell’s Early for black kinds and 
Niagara, Green Mountain and Moore’s Dia- 
mond for light-colored grapes. The Con- 
cord is not certain to rioen short seasons.— 
D. E. A., Middlesex County, Mass. 

Cows like apple pomace. It has a food 
value about equal to corn silage such as we 
have had forthe past two years. It does 
not change the character of the milk. We 
have fed thirty-five pounds per day to our 
cows in the Vermont station farm and the 
results aregood. It is easy to put into the 
silo, and whoever uses it will be pleased. 
Start the cows on it gradually and watch 
the results.—Prof. J. L. Hills, Burlington, 
Vt. 

In sorting apples there are various stand- 
ards. We sometimes want to get too many 
number ones. Perfect apples always com- 
mand the highest price. It pays to sort 
close. Those who have tried this know it 
to be the fact. I have seen Baldwins sell- 
ing for three cents each, simply because 
they were perfect. Sizo is not, as a rule, as 
important as with oranges, but the large 
ones always bring the best price. The using 
of barrels isa problem. It is now difficult 
to get barrels, as those are now used for 
other packing as well. When we have to 
pay thirty-five to forty cents for barrels 
they are no longer profitable. If we could 
only make our own barrels it might be ail 
right, but we cannot pay over twenty-five 
cents with any chance of profit. Something 
should be done. These barrels ought to be 
put up for from seventeen to twenty-two 
cents each. The box is a much better pack- 
age, if we could get the commission men to 
agree, but this they have thus far declined 
todo. The box could then be returned the 
sameas egg boxes. In New York and the 
West they are using a bushel box, and it is 
good. For shipping to Europe, a half-barrel 
box in two sections|isigood, butjhas thus far 
proved costly.—S. T. Maynard, Northboro, 
Mass. 





Packing Fruit for Profit. 


Years ago buyers would lift the cover off a 
package and look over several of them, and if 
they found the grade of goods on the top or sec- 
ond layer allright and the price agreeable they 
would buy the line. Shippers soon learned that 
it was necessary to put all the best stuff on top, 
regardless of what was underneath, and they 
would realize a profit. After a while they learned 
that buyers commenced to open at the bottom in. 
stead of the top,and the shipper saw that both ends 
were properly packed. Now it is getting so bad 
that the buyers will have several packages of a 
large line all dumped out soas to make sure that 
the game of both ends against the middle will 
not lose them money. 

The honest farmer and packer of today is the 
one who will live to make money out of the busi- 
ness. The dishonest man has been relegated to 
the rear, and, in fact,is gradually being put out of 
business. In other words,if a farmer has one hun- 
dred barrels of apples and half of them are under 
size, of poor quality and otherwise poor, it would 
be better for him to feed the poor stock to the 
hogs and pack up only the good quality and send 
it to market, because he will only use half of the 
packages, have half the labor and get more 
profit out of the transaction. 

Many of the leading orchardists are adopting a 
modern method, that of putting a brand on their 
goods. We can now find the Bear brand of 
apples, the Fish brand of pears, the Eureka 





brand of tomatoes, etc. When the buyers find 
that the label of the package indicates that the 
stock is uniform, they do not go from door to 
door to make their purchases, but buy on the 
reputation of the packer and his label. This 
sort of thing helps his goods to sell, and in many 
cases the seller can obtain a higher price for the 
product than the actual ruling market value at 
that time. It would be well for all growers and 
shippers to follow the above directions.—N. Y. 
Produce News. 
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Apple Shippers Estimate. 

The National Apple Shippers Association is 
seemingly determined not to underestimate the 
crop. Atthe St. Louis meeting their press com- 
mittee refused to give out the percentage of the 
apple crop by States, but reported it by sections. 
Compared with last year, New England, they 
claim, has double the quantity of apples. The 
Central States are heavier, and the Middle West, 
known as the Ben Davis belt, as well asthe 
Pacific States, show larger yields than last sea- 
son. Canada reports a smaller crop, and Nova 
Scotia the same as last year. European crops 
are reported heavier than last season. For the 
whole United States the committee reports a 
crop twenty-five per cent. larger than last year. 

This association .is composed largely of pro- 
fessional apple buyers. Their interests lie along 
the line of big crop and resulting low prices. 
Hence their evident wish to spread the impres- 
sion of a tremendous crop. Reports from various 
sections are constantly arriving, but they do not 
agree with any such estimate as that just quoted, 
particularly as regards the Central States and 
Middle West, where the shortage is most pro- 
nounced. We see no basis for predicting more 
than a moderately good crop, taking an average 
of all sections. 








Current Happenings. 

In the death of Mr. George Hyde, Boston 
loses one of its best and most progressive citi 
zens, who was noted for his great charity and 
public spirit. He was born in Charles- 
town in 1814, and spent his entire life in that 
district of our city. He was for a number 
of years a member of the wholesale grocery 
firm of Dana, Farrah & Hyde, and after- 
wards became the head of the concern when 
its style was changed to Hyde & South- 
worth. He was identified with the work of 
the Winthrop Church in Charlestown from 
the day of its organization andwas for a long 
time its Sunday school superintendent, be- 
sides serving as one of its deacons. He 
was present at Breed’s Hill during the re- 
ception of General Lafayette, and was 
prominent in other patriotic celebrations in 
his native place. He was ore of the volun- 
teers of engine No. 3, when it attempted to 
extinguish the fire at the Ursuline Con- 
vent during its destruction by a mob, and 
he also, as a member of the City Guard, as- 
sisted in the defence of St. Mary’s Church, 
Charlestown, when its violation was sought 
by rioters. He was a member of the Old 
Schoolboys’ Association, and the oldest 
vice-president of the Warren institutions 
for savings. con Mead 


There is a mode) flat in Henry street, New 
York, where little girls from the tenements 
are taught to keep house. This is thought 
to be an advance on the plan of giving in- 
struction in housekeeping in the schools 
and churches, and so far the women of the 
Henry street settlement, who are familiar 
with their surroundings, have found that 
their new departure has been a great suc- 
cess. They have seen, according to a writer 
in the New York Sun, tenement children in 
their homes after a year in cooking classes 
wiping their faces on the dish towel, and 
this after they had received cards as model 
pupils. It has been observed, tuo, that girls 
who can go through all the motions of wash- 
ing with the doll tubs of the kitchengarten, 
and can sweep a few inches of floor per- 
fectly with a doll broom, do not wash 
properly a pocket handkerchief in the tubs 
at home, or sweep the living floor clean with 
a life-size broom. Weare told by the same 
authority that girls who can cook fancy 
dishes in class at school cannot make a 
drinkable cup of tea. The idea of the model 
flat is to do away with theory and give 
a thoroughly practical education in domes- 
tic labor to the little ones, in four rooms 
fitted up ina plain and unpretentious man- 
ner that suggests neatness and not vulgar 
ostentation. Twenty-five dollars were em- 
ployed in furnishing the kitchen, and the 
other furnishings cost $75 more. In each 
class in the model flat there are six children, 
and most of them are girls from twelve to 
fourteen years of age. They are charged 
small fees for instruction, and the inoney 
thus received pays half the expenses, which 
amount in all to about $1200 a year. 


Sometimes a man of peace has to fight in 
8 good cause. This was the case with the 
Rev. James Barry, who struggled with an 
insane woman on the ledge of a window on 
the third floor of a house on Second avenue, 
New York. She wished to throw herself 
into the street, and but for the courage of 
the clergyman who risked his own life in 
his efforts, would have dashed her brains 
out on the pavement below. Her life was 
saved by the promptness of the man who 
had come in answer to a sick call for his 
services. 

A man famous for guod deeds is the Rev. 
John Sergieff of Kronstadt, Russia. He is 
better known as Father John, and is the 
seer who has prophesied that the war 
against Japan will last a quarter of a cent- 
ury. He is always ready to help people 
of all conditions in life, and is the friend 
alike of the peasant and people of rank. He 
is celebrated for his healing powers, and 
was at the deathbed of Emperor Alexander. 
He was also summoned to the assistance of 
the present Czar when he lay dangerously 
ill of typhoid fever in Livadia. He is only 
a simple priest of the Russian Church, 
whose piety has won for him a saintly rep 
utation. 
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The Saunterer. 

I met on a Plant line steamer going to 
Prince Edward’s Island, a week or two ago, 
one of the most original temperance men I 
ever encountered. He nevertastes whiskey, 
but he always carries a flask of that alco- 
holic stimulant in his pocket. It is sealed 
as tightly as the eyes of the sleeping beauty 
before she was awakened by the kiss of the 
fairy prince, and its contents will never b3 
touched by their owner, apparently. 

‘* Why do you burden yourself with that 








useless appendage? ’’ I asked. 

“Oh, I might be taken faint sometime 
and need a reviver,’’ he replied. 

This indicated that he was taking time by 
the forelock, after a very novel fashion, for 
he has had the bottle about his person for 
ten years or more. If he should fall uncon- 
scious in the street and break it he would 
doubtless be taken to the police station as a 
drunkard by some over-zealous guardian of 
the law, who would judge by appearances 
and his sense of smell. 

That appearances are often deceitful was 
made painfully apparent toa cousin of mine 
the other day. She was asked to help her- 
self liberally from a box of extra fine 
chocolates, because the youngest daughter 
of the house where she was visiting was 
partaking of the confections to an extent 
that threatened to make her ill. The guest 
was fond of sweets and was nothing loth 
to accept the invitation. She ate several 
pieces with great gusto, but finally said: 

“* What a curious taste this chocolate has 
that I have just put in my mouth. I never 
met with sucha flavor before. lt must be 
some new concoction.” 

The motherly hostess smiled and an- 
swered : 

**Oh, I think you are mistaken; probably 
your palate has become capricious through 
a surfeit of candied things. My husband, 
who is a drummer, says they area No. 1 
goods.’’ 

So the eater kept on and finally exclaimed : 

“Oh this stuff is making me sick and it 
will not dissolve.” 

She ejected the offending morsel finally, 
and as it lay on the table the matronly head 
of the household discovered that it wasa 
small piece of plug tobacco that her lord 
and master had left carelessly about and 
which the servant girl had put into the 
chocolate box by mistake. He had thrown 
it from his grip-sack where it was the last 
remnant of the hard form of the weed he 
used for smoking purposes, instead of the 
finer-cut variety which was continually get- 
ting into his packed underwear. 

My cousin was very sick after her experi- 
ence, and was in bed all the next day, and 
she now avers that she has taken her first 
and last chew of tobacco. To crown her 
misfortune one of her spiteful neighbors, 
who saw her staggering home, says that she 
was intoxicated. 

A young acaquaintance of mine who is 
given somewhat to pulling the long bow, 
telephoned to the oftice the other morning 
that he was under the weather and could 
not come down town. This was a fable, for 
he had made up his mind to take some 
young lady visitor at his mother’s house to 
Plymouth, and he carried out his chivalric 
intention to the letter. But he forgot that 
the sun is no respecter of the faces of [alsi- 
fiers, and when he went to work the fol- 
lowing day with a countenance that looked 
like the moon when it is red, his employer 
remarked: 

“* You had better be indisposed again to- 
morrow, Frank, for your illness seems to 
have done you a world of good.’”’ The 
young fellow’s blash could not be seen 
through the tan, but it was thereall right. 
The sayings of children often hit the mark 
unconsciously, as was shown not long since 
when a young miss of six said to her father: 
‘* Have you got any slaves, pa? ’”’ 
“*Certainly not,’? was the response: 
‘slavery was abolished during the civil 
war by a proclamation of President Abra- 
ham Lincoln, Why do you ask such a silly 
question.”’ © 

** Because, father, mother says that she is a 
slave to you and the children.” 

Pater Familias hired another servant girl 
immediately and sent his over-worked wife 
away on a vacation. Thus was the adage 
that it is an ill wind that blows no one good 
verified. 

An old man whom 1 met in the British 
provinces recently told me that he came up 
to the United States this year to earn ready 
money to buy some things to be used on the 
large farm that he owns thirty miles from 
Halifax. He got a place, though he was 
over sixty years of age, but while he was 
driving a team in the suburbs of Boston he 
was sun struck and had to return home 
without the needed cash orhis health. He 
now advises his son who is crazy to get to 
an American town to labor, to stay on the 
paternal acres where he is sureof plenty to 
eat and drink, and a good bed. The father 
was wise in his advice, for at the present 
time a country-bred young man is better off 
under the roof tree of his father and mother 
than in a hot lodging house in a city,or in 
the stifling atmosphere of a large factory. 
Now he is getting the cream of life. If he 
came to the Hub he probably would get 
only the skim-milk of existence. 

—The Hatch Experiment Station, at Am- 
herst, Mass.,has recently issued two bulletins, 
of which Bulletin 98 treats of the inspection of 
concentrated feeds. It classifies them, indicates 
the amount of protein and fat they should con- 
tain to be up tothe standard, gives the results 
of the inspection, offers suggestions as to the 
most economical feedsfor milk and poultry pro- 
duction, and discusses the wholesale and retail 
prices asked for staple feeds during the past six 
months. Bulletin No. 99 is divided into two 
parts. Part I. describes the process of manu- 
facture, composition, digestibility and feeding 
value of dried molasses beet pulp, pointing out 
how it can be utilized to the best advantge for 
the production of milk, for fattening purposes, 
and asafood for horses. Part II. is entitled 
the ‘Nutrition of Horses,” and summarizes 
briefly the recent work of European and Ameri- 
can investigators. The feeding value of molasses 
and molasses feeds is considered, suggestions 
are offered as to the best substitutes for oats, and 
a number of rations are stated that have been 
fed quite satisfactorily to express, truck and 
farm horses. 

—tThe British expedition in Thibet arrived in 
Lhassa, the holy capital, only to find that the 
Dalai Lama, the object of their search, has fled 
to the fastnesses of the‘hills. The expedition 
will await the signing of the commercial treaty, 
the object for which it came, and has gone into 





camp. 

—tThe Japanese were again repulsed Monday 
in repeated assaults on Port Arthur by land and 
sea, though the Russians lost one thousand mea, 
according to a report from Chefoo. General 





Kuropatkin is aeclared to be retreating north 


from Anshanshan, while indications accumulate 
that the Japanese army 1s throwing heavy forces 
against Mukden, concentrating at Sximatsze and 
other points by means of the Yinkow ratlway. 
St. Petersburg is apprehensive that the Japa- 
nese are extending their flanking operations on a 
grand scale to the north, with a view to cutting 
off Kuropatkin’s con munications before delivei- 
ing the final attack upon his main body near Li- 
aoyang. A Russian recornoitring force has come 
upon a strong body of Japanese east of Mukden, 
after driving outposts through the mountain 
passes. From Tokio comes semi-offictal denial 
of the vast losses and severe reverses reported 
to have been met inthe past week by the army 
besieging Port Arthur. 

—The Sioux Indians demand a great sum in 
payment for the Black hills, saying they were 
robbed ot lands. 

——An epidemic of cholera is devastating 
Teheran, the capital of Persia. 

——An unusually large entering class is prom 
ised at New Hampshire Agricultural College. 

——The horse show at the St. Louis Exposition 
begins Aug. 24; over 1000 horses have been en- 
tered. 

—Receipts of milk and cream at New York 
for the week ending Aug. 7, were 221,512 forty- 
quart cans of inilk and 12,197 cans of cream. 
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The New England Fair at Worcester, 
Sept. 5. 6 and 7. ; 

Farmers all over New England know about 
the big New England Fair that has been held 
since back in i818. For nearly a huodred years 
this institution has flourished and prospered, 
until today it Is away up among the leaders as 
an agricultural exposition. 

In those old days it wasn’t a matter of a few 
hours ride on a railroad train—the farmer who 
went to the fair hooked up a horse, or pair, and 
loaded his family and his exhibits into the big 
wagon together. Sometimes he didn’t have a 
horse, so he would “inspann,” as they say on the 
veldt, and walk beside his great oxen, while the 
“folks” and the prize squash rode in the two- 
wheeled cart behind. At the fair those same 
oxen proved their merit by pulling vast blocks of 
stone on a drag, while hundreds of men and 
boys stood by toapplaud. This from arecord of 
those days: 

“This day Jared Anderson while passing 
through our Town as He was going to the Great 
Fair came to grief. The Axle of his oxcart was 
broken by the weight of its Burden so that friend 
Anderson’s belongings and family Fell into the 
Street in front of Appleby’s public House and 
there staid that night until a new axe could be 
made.” 

The Worcester Agricultural Society has the re- 
sources and equipment to make a fair of this 
kind a success, and this year many things have 
been done to make the fair the best that has ever 
been held. 

Six thousand dollars is the total of the pre- 
miums and prizes (exclusive of the horse-trots 
offered by the society, but numerous manufactur- 
ers who will exhibit have put up “ special” prizes 
in cash and merchandise for various‘competitions. 
Some of the competitions are novel—for instance, 
take the contest in gardening. Twelve Worcester 
boys have been given each a small plot of land at 
the Fair grounds, and all spring and summer 
these enterprising youths have worked to keep 
the weeds down and get the vegetables up. 
These twelve little gardens will be inspected by 
huodreds of “ wise ones’? who will sympathize 
with the young, proprietors, and—perhaps—learn 
some valuable lessons from them. Certainly they 
can get a lot of valuable information from Prc- 
fessor Brooks of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, who is going to be on hand to show gar- 
deners some things about the uses of fertilizers, 
ete. 

The main event for many at every fair is the 
horse trotting, Two thousand dollars in purses 
for the different races have brought in entries 
from owners of some of the cleanest-heeled 
trotters on the track, and every afternoon the 
little old sulkies will spin around the big oval 
after the liberal rewards that beckon “ under 
the wire.”’ 


Send for our Horse Goods Cata- 
logue. It’s the best horseman’s 
handbook that’s published. It 
brings the store close to every 
horseman’s office and stable. 

Ready for use every week in the 
year, and often saves horsemen 
money by keeping them constant- 
ly informed on qualities, sizes and 
prices. Free for the asking. 

Write to Philadelphia---the New 
York store carries no horse goods. 


The manager of our Horse Goods Store 
has made a specialty of boot-making and 
boot-fitting for some of the leading speed 
horses for years. What he knows about 
horses and boots is at the disposal of our 
customers—for the asking. 


Inquire by mail what you want to know 
about, and a personal answer will be sent if 
necessary. 


The prices in our catalogue are net—the 
same to everybody alike. We believe this 
isthe only house which sells horse goods 
on this plan. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


DARK RED SHORT-HORNS. 


Must Reduce My Stock 


And will make attractive prices on a dozen head 
of females and ten young bulls, all Cruickshank 
tops and selected from milking strains as well as 
beef. IMP. NONPAREIL KING 190853, at the 
head of the herd. 


R. L. BOLITHO Alden lta. 


FOR SALE 


Bay mare, 7 years, 16 hands, sound and smooth 
wears nothing but harness, very steady, loves com 
any; with very little werk pases 5 miles from 2.1 
to 22l4 ae Samer, ill take 

Payment. Any one wanting somethin, 
cheap and cheap looking need not apply. - 
W. LEGGETTI, Jacksonville, I! 


The Hill Home 
Shropshires 


Have wou th open flock prize for three years 
in succession, 1901, 1902, 1903; one car of supe- 
rior yearling rams and one car of yearling ewes, 
extra quality, for sale; also some yearling rams 
and ewes of high quality under fit for the coming 
fair season. Write for prices 


J-G. HANMER, Prop., 
BOX 278, BRANTFORD, ONT. 


PINE GROVE 
SHORT-HORNS AND SHROPSHIRES, 


THE PROPERTY OF 


W. C, EDWARDS & CO., Rockland, Ont., Can. 


Our herd comprises over 150 females, including the 
moat esteemed strains of thé breed represented by 
the bestspecimens. At the head of the herd stands 
Marquisof Zenda 157854, assisted by Sitty- 
ton Champion 1 ‘6, Lord of the Manor 
160069 and Village hampion (by Scottish 
Champion). Catalogue sent to all applicants. 


























OUR COFFEE 


ORIENTAL MALE BERRY JAVA 


Satisfies You! 





prices and purity in TEA. 


FORMOSA, OOLONG, 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST, 
SOUCHONG, JAPAN, 
GUNPOWDER, HYSON, 
INDIA and CEYLON TEAS 





Give us a chance on your TEA. We assure you fair 





$1.00, $1.25 Sign of the Big T Kettle 


Afternoon Tea, Flowery Pekoe, $1.50. 





ORIENTAL TEA CO., 


Scollay Square, Opp. Subway Station, Boston, Mass. 





PERCHERON 


buy at Our Pri 


T. L. & J. L. DeLANCEY, 


On C., M. & St. P.,C. R. I. & P. and O. 


WE HAVE SOME VERY GOOD 


STALLIONS 


HAT we can sell at Weur Prices and we have some 
T excellent Percheron stallions that you will want to 


ices. 

n’t wait until some one else gets what you want. 

Come soon and see every first-prize winner a 
Minnesota State Fair, excepting one. 


the Jast 


wt peeare Northfield, Minn 


W. R’ys. 





KEISER BROS., 


KEOTA, IA., 


Never were better prepared and 


KEISER BROS. & PHILLIPS. 


RED KEY, IND., 


IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS OF 


Percherons, Shires and French 
Coach Stallions. 


to furnish you such excellent horses at such 
conservative figures as at the present time. 





by MARQUIS OF SALISBURY 


ROSEMONT HEREFORDS 


HEADED BY 


THE FaMous ACROBAT 


68460 
16th 138894, the best son of imp. Salisbury. 


logue on application. Correspondence solicited. Visitors welcome. 
CHARLES E. CLAPP, - - - 


° BERRYVILLE, Clark Co., Va 





SINNISSIPP! 


Herd headed by the prize-winning 





SHORT-HORNS 


FRANK O. LOWDEN, Prop. 
bull VALIANT 171067, assisted by the grand young 
Scotch bull GOOD MORNING 182755. 
Young Bulls Suitable for Service for Sale. 
Address all communications to W. J. & A. G. BAKER, Mgrs., OREGON, ILL. elephone 36, 
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TELEPHONE NO. 3707 MAIN. 
Idle land is the devil’s stamping ground. 








Mr. Burroughs’ article advocating a gen- 
eral massacre of cats is especially appropri- 
ate for dog-day reading. 





And now here is Mr. Hugh Pentecost 
again, this time anxiously demanding 
whether love is insanity ? 


»~< 
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Why don’t some of the great Sunday 
newspapers co-operate with Panama in 
offering a prize competition for the design 
of her new flag? 
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Who would have imagined that a button 
trust would be able to hold, anyway? 
Buttons will bust even in the best regulated 
families. a 


The New York Times has again contrib- 
uted to the local pride of New England by 
publishing certain researches into the 
origin of pie. Pie in its most delicate mani- 
festation is a New England invention. 


><> 


Any one who wishes to buy a town will 
be interested to know that there is one in 
Cork County, Ireland, that is soon to be put 
up at auction. It belongs to a count who 
happens to be in need of ready money. 

Boston boys should take warning from 
the accident that befell Master Bopp of 
New York, and beware of flying kites off 
the roof. All kites are not so big as Master 
Bopp’s, nor so likely to act as a parachute. 
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The town of Wareham has not only voted 
four hundred dollars for the suppression of 
crime, but has made the opposition contrib- 
ate by deciding to pay the money from the 
fines received from the evil-doers. 

Even a Boston alderman, good-naturedly 
taking a civil service examination for a con- 
stitaent, would know better than the Chi- 
cago applicant who recently stated that 
Lillian Russell wrote ‘‘ Quo Vadis.”’ 
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We congratulate the enterprise of the 
paper that immediately published a photo- 
graph of the Czarina holding the Czarowitz. 
The Czarowitz was apparently at least six 
months old, which makes the scoop particu- 
larly noteworthy. 

No, we cannot blame a New England con- 
gregation for objecting to a performance of 
‘* Hamlet,” acted by local talent in the 
church vestry. Such an objection savors of 
respect for Shakspere quite as much as of 
religious prejudice. 

The average monthly salary for school- 
teachers, taking the United States as a 
whole, is said to be about $49 for men and 
$39 for women; and yet any one of them 
may be called upon to teach some bran-new 
subject when the schools reopen. 


We read with sorrow that an important 
official of the Improved Order of Red Men 
declares that he was drugged by drinking 
from a bottie. Drinking from bottles, we 
had hoped, was one of the things that the 
Improved Order had improved away from. 

A man in Dracut has quarreled with his 
wife, posted a notice on a neighboring bill- 
board to the effect that ‘‘ A city or a house 
divided against itself must fall’? and taken 
up quarters in the barn pending the catas- 
trophe. Apparently he expects the fall to 
be considerable and wishes to warn all the 
neighbors. 

















Railway travel is certainly much more 
comfortable nowadays than it was forty or 
fifty years ago. To many an old soldier as 
he disembarks at the South Terminal the 
modern N. Y., N. H. & H. must seem a 
heaven of railroading compared with the 
conditions under which he journeyed to the 
front in war time. 





Humanity is still slow in learning the 
unwisdom of saying “ Wolf! Wolf!’’ when 
there is no such animal in the neighbor- 
hood. The latest example in New England 
is the case of the young man who madea 
practice of fooling his companions by call- 
ing for help when in swimming. When he 
really needed help, they all thought it 
simply another of his little jokes. 

The big crop estimate of the national 
apple shippers needs to be taken with 
plenty of allowance for the people who do 
the figuring. It is anold trick of the specu- 
lators to try and scare the growers into 
parting with their produce at needlessly low 
prices, but the plan seldom works of late 
years because most of the farmers are quite 
as well informed as the buyers in regard to 
the real situation. 
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Milk making at wholesale is at best a 
business with a very small margin for the 
producer, and any little saving often re- 
peated makes a big difference in the com- 
plexion of the yearly balance sheet. Read 
the interview elsewhere on wholesale grain 
buying, and then figure out the saving at 
say ten cents per hundred pounds. On 
some dairy and poultry farms the difference 
would pay the taxes. 


_ 





A new breed of berry pilferers has been 
developed by the trolley lines in some local- 
ities. They come from the city in droves 
just at dusk and pick by lantern light, 
going home by the last car. The owners 
being of the “early to bed” class have 
sometimes lost a good part of the crop 
before finding sut how it was being stolen. 
The trolley lines are by no means an un- 
mixed blessing. 


> 
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Baron Anton Sessler Herzinger of Austria 
has written the following letter to the Victo- 
ria Hotel in Chicago: ‘“‘ A very rich count, 
forty years old, looks, by special motifs, 
fora lady of high-class and first-rate educa- 
tion as wife; strangers preferred. She must 
have principal condition. He obliges him- 
self either to pay a great fee or make a con- 
siderable donation for the nomination. My 
name secures the greatest discretion in this 
earnest matter.”” Here is another oppor- 
tanity for the American heiress. 


~ 
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Bearing in mind that this is the regular 
time of year for crop scares, grain buyers so 
far generally refuse to stampede at the sen- 
sational talk of injury tospring wheat. Last 
_ August it was “* hot winds ” and this year 
it is “‘ rust ” that is held responsible for all 
the alleged trouble. But even with suit- 
able discount on all such reports there ap- 
pears small prospect of low prices for grain 
the coming winter. Sufficient demand is in 
sight to dispose of a good crop, to say noth- 
ing of the war possibilities which con- 











stantly hang over the market. The outlook 
is good for the grain producers, although 
not 80 attractive to the Eastern dairy farm. 
ers,who are heavy buyers of grain and mill- 
feeds. 


The demand for early native peaches is 
seldom fully supplied in Northern markets. 
In fact, many fruit storet in towns and vil- 
lages have no fresh peaches at all until the 
main crop ripens. The quality of the early 
kinds is nothing extra, but they are pro- 
ductive, and they usually meet a ready de- 
mand at prices equal to those paid for later 
and choicer kinds. Such varietiesas Alex- 
ander, Sneed, Early Rivers, etc., partly fill 
the gap between berries and the main crop 
of tree fruits. They area fruit requiring 
quick attention and prompt marketing, but 
asmall grove of them will add consider- 
ably to the income without taking much of 
anything from the demand for late peaches. 
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Land hunger often tempts a man to buy 
more acres rather than improve what he 
has. But the test of net proft in the older 
sections of the country more and more 
favors good farming rather than extended 
farming. A small field of ensilage corn 
will feed more cows than a big brush past- 
ure und feed them much better. A quarter- 
acre greenhouse may return more increase 
than a quarter-section farm. The garden 
and poultry often pay far better ithan ,big 
fields of poorly grown crops fed to second- 
rate cows. Anacreof fruit may be better 
than a hundred acres in Western wheat. 
Anacre of well-drained swamp is better 
than several acres of wet, sour swale. The 
tendency with increase of land value is to 
improve rather than to enlarge. Improve- 
ments do‘not show so prominently on the tax 
list as new land does, but they return solid 
profits and still equally solid satisfaction. 











Wild deer seem to be increasing and 
growing fat at the expense of the farmers 
in some parts of Connecticut. It is the 
same old trouble of which the farmers of 
northern New England have been complain- 
ing for so many years. The lively animals 
appear to fancy a civilized diet of corn, 
peas, potato vines and pasture grass better 
than the wild forest herbage. They have 
even given a severe trimming to J. H. 
Hale’s Connecticut peach orchard, greatly 
to that gentleman’s annoyance. ‘The legis- 
lature has protected the deer, but made no 
provision for feeding them or paying for 
the dumage they inflict, and the animals 
must live on the farms, as there is nowhere 
else togo. The kind of legislative justice 
is hard to appreciate, which compels a 
farmer to raise venison for somebody else 
to eat, or to maintain a public deer park at 
his private cost. On the other hand, it 
would, of course, bea pity to exterminate 
the deer and similar wild animals, even in 
the older settled districts. But there is no 
room for great numbers of them on the 
valuable farm lands of southern New Eng- 
land. The only fair way is for the State to 
set off large mountain tracts as _ park 
regions, which should be fenced in and 
stocked with deer, etc. In that way the 
State’s wards would be kept at public cost, 
as they should be. 
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Moths A National Problem. 


The Washington expert, who has been 
looking over the moth-infested territory of 
eastern New England, is inclined to favour 
the use of parasite insects as the most feas- 
ible remedy at this svage of the struggle. 
The Government, he thinks, should attend 
to this item, but, with some apparent incon- 
sistency, he urges that the general work of 
fighting the moth should be the task of the 
State, the town and the private owner. 

This is the same miserable idea which has 
been mainly responsible for the long-drawn 
losing fight thus far waged. Suppose the 
recent cattle epidemic had been managed in 
the way suggested; that is, largely at the 
cost of towns and owners. The enforce- 
ment would most likely have raised a small 
rebellion, and the alternative would have 
been the continued spread of the disease. 

National assistance at the right time 
would probably have secured total destruc- 
tion of the moths. Now that the insects 
have spread to other States, the attention 
of Congress may be attracted, and money 
spent freely with little hope of more than 
partial success. It was like allowing a little 
flame to gain enough headway to call out 
the fire department. 
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A Cry for Peace. 


It is a great pity that the struggle be- 
tween the Japanese and Russians cannot be 
ended at once, for it promises to be one of 
the bloodiest wars on record. The flight of 
Kuropatkin from Hai Cheng has been at- 
tended with horrors that have not been 
paralleled apparently in modern or ancient 
warfare, for the retreating general calls at- 
tention to the sufferings of his men with a 
pathos that makes him forget that he has 
been defeated. His soldiers struggling along 
in a temperature of 110° with high humid- 
ity, bearing heavy loads that can find no 
other carriers present a most moving picture 
of despair and weariness, as they drop to 
the ground, impeding the progress of those 
following in their footsteps, while the 
wounded and the sick are left without 
proper care, praying for death to relieve 
them from their misery. And equally dis- 
tressing is the condition of the Russian 
wounded at Port Arthur, for whom there 
was no room in the hospitals, and who are 
heaped in huts without hope of succor or 
relief. 

There is a cry for peace all over the 
world, and yet there has never been greater 
suffering on fields of battle than has been 
revealed in the present contest in the far 
East. The Russians are paying dearly for 
their actions in Manchuria, bat unfortu- 
nately those who have brought about the 
present conflict are not enduring the 
pains and penalties which have followed. 
The people who make the quarrels 
are not the ones that fight, but the 
poor, down-trodden masses whose condi- 
tion is not enviable even in times of peace. 
They are like the brutes that are led un- 
willingly to the slaughter. 

The Japanese have shown great skill and 
intelligence on the field of battle, and have 
surprised the world by their audacity, cour- 
age and strength, but war is hell, as Gen- 
eral Sherman said, no matter how it is pur- 
sued, and we could well wish that the brave 
people of Japan could have some other 
means of displaying their patriotism and 
ability. A writer in the London Times 
in alluding to them says: 

‘“* What would be thought in Great Britain 
if one were to meet the father of a young 
man just killed in action and were to con- 
gratulate him on his son’s death for his 
country, as they doin Japan, and have no 
doubt done in England? I am afraid 
it would not be prudent. The spirit is 
not there, and until we go through 
the fire and learn to give death its 
proper value we shall remain so clogged 
with prudence as to be apparently afraid. 
Let us teach our children in school and 
out that it is a glorious thing to die for 








England, and perhaps in time we may 
return to our old ideas, the temperament of 
the Japanese in this war, who mark a 
position for capture, reckon up and allow 
for the loss, then varry the work at the 
bayonet poiat; who work in silenca, as was 
once our wont, and who take a pride in the 
death of their sons who have been fortunate 
enough to die for Japan.”? This is all very 


well as an expression of intense patriotism, | 


but at the present stage of civilization why 
should a son be sacrificed in ight? Guvern- 
ments should be able to settle their diffi- 
culties without an appeal to arms, and the 
boy should be allowed to remain at home to 
grow up to become a peaceful arbitrator in 
the disputes of nations. 
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Sound Bodies and Minds. 


It has been remarked that both of the 
candidates for the Presidency of these 
United States are men of uncommon pbhysi- 
cal vigor, which they maintain by vigorous 
exercise. Mr. .oosevelt is, as we all know, 
@ great equestrian, and besides he is a goud 
Oarsinan, and as a swimmer, a shot anda 
tennis player, he has few equals among 
amateurs. Thus he maintains a sound 
mind in a sound body. 

Alton Brooks Parker, too, believes in 
keeping his brain clear by plenty of bodily 
exertion, and after his daily bath in the 
river near his home, and his canter on horse- 
back, does hie share in the farm lavor to 
which he was brought upin his boyhood. 
In the hay field he is as competent as _ he has 
been on the bench, from which he has just 
resigned, as becumes an aspirant for the 
highest gift in the hands of his fellow citi- 
zens. 

Ex-Senator Davis, the Democratic nom- 
inee forthe Vice-Presidency, though a far 
older man than the gentleman just men- 
tioned, is noted for physical endurance, 
which was earned by lose observance of 
the lawsof health, though he had orig- 
inally, no doubt, a fine constitution. Ex- 
President Cleveland likewise, though he is 
a persistent brain-worker, keeps himself in 
good bodily condition by living out of doors 
as much as possible during his hours of 
recreation, and is noted as a sportsman 
with rod and gun of unfailing enthusiasm. 
Many of our public men got their strength 
from their early days on the farm. They 
learned there lessons of industry which 
were invaluable when their ambition 
was awakened to make their mark in the 
world, and they never lost their love for the 
old rural homestead where purity of mind 
and body were insisted upon in their care- 
ful oringing up. by God-fearing parents. 
They may have strayed at times from the 
pathway laid down for them in their youth, 
but they never wholly forgot the teachings 
of those ingenuous directors of their boy- 
hood whose only guiding star was integrity 
in purpose and in deed. J aniel Webster 
retired from the cares of office to his estate 
at Marshfield only to cherish the memory of 
the old farm in New Hampshire where he 
was reared. 
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A Strange Comparison. 


A correspondent of the New York Trib- 
une takes that journal to task because it 
condemned the tyranical course pursued by 
Von Plehve, the Ministerfof the Interior, 
who was recently assassinated in Russia. 
This writer seems to think that the Tribune 
approved of the act of the murderer, when, 
of course, nothing was further from its in- 
tention. The correspondent says that 
Yon Plehve was a good hearted man 
who had virtues that entitled him 
to respect. This may be true, for no 
man is wholly bad—Robespierre, we be- 
lieve, was fond of children—but Von 
Plehve was unnecessarily harsh in the 
treatment of the common people from whom 
he sprung, and is said to have regarded 
them as dangerous criminais or as igno- 
ramuses worthy of little, if any, considera- 
tion. He scorned the class to which he be- 
longed when he had risen to power. 

He had been forty years in official life 
and at the time of his death is said to have 
had the Czar virtually under his thumb. 
The freedom of the press was suppressed by 
him through the censors who followed his 
orders implicitly. He was nota cultivated 
man and he had few if any scholastic attain- 
ments, though he was reported to be fond 
of reading French novels, and they might 
well have been of the detective variety, 
judging from his control of the Third 
(secret) Section of Police. He pushed his 
way along by plodding industry, and not by 
any intellectual brilliancy, and his mind 
appeared to be of the tortuous kind that 
could not express itself clearly in verbal 
intercourse. Altogether, he seems to have 
been a man not to be admired or loved,a 
person of iron will and dogged determina- 
tion, who was narrow in his views of gov- 
ernment and drastic in his methods. 

The correspondent alluded to compares 
him to Garfield and McKinley, and evidently 
believes that he was on a par with these 
great men in intelligenceand nobilityof char- 
acter, but certainly the Russian despot had 
nothing in common with the American Presi- 
dents who were suddenly snatched away 
from life through the attacks of two fanat- 
ics who did not have even a revolutionary 
society behind them. No, Von Plehve, was 
not like them except in the matter of his 
sudden taking off. He was not just, and his 
actions will not smell sweet and blossom in 
the dust. Still, this does not excuse his as- 
sassination. That was a cowardly deed 
worthy of universal condemnation. 
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Bullding Good Silos. 


For silo building, late summer and early 
fall is a favorable time, between hay time 
and harvest, and in season to provide stor- 
age for this year’s fodder crops. It often 
happens at first that the corn crop is not 
large enough to fill the silo, either because 
of the lack of a careful estimate allowance 
for shrinkage, settling, etc., or because of 
a partial failure of the crop. 

In such cases the surplus space could 
profitably be filled with apple pomace from 
the nearest cider mill. There is some prej- 
udice against pomace owing to the acid, 
decayed or frozen state in which it has been 
sometimes fed. But when taken fresh and 
stored in the silo it is not generally consid- 
ered agood winter feed in moderate quanti- 
ties. Some think it nearly equal to corn 
silage ton forton. The well-filled silo isa 
good partner to the full barn as a milk- 
making combination. 

The tendency, late years, is to regard the 
silo more and more as a permanent struct- 
ure like the farmhouse and barn, and so 
to build it in a solid, durable manner. On 
account of the acid, moisture of the silage 
and the pressure exerted by its weight, a 
makeshift silo does not last long. A struct- 
ure of cypress staves well set up will 
probably last as long as any wooden silo, 
and will keep silage well, although, of 
course, no stave sil» is perfectly air-tight. 
A round, double-boarded silo is tighter, and 
for a location inside a barn, a square silo 
of single matched boarding has given good 
satisfaction. A tight and very durable silo 
made of over-burned bricks and plastered 











inside, is becoming popular in some lo- 
calities. Stone and concrete and steel are 
used to a limited extent. 

Something depends on the materials at 
hand and the aptitude of the builder, but in 
general a solid, darable silo will give most 
satisfaction from start to finish. As in the 
case of the log house or sod barn. the only 
excuse for a makeshift silo is poverty and 
necessity. Basiness farmers in settled 
communities find contentment only in what 
is built to last a lifetime, and hence the sub- 
stantially built silo has come to stay. 
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Summer Care of Lambs. 


We think probably as many, if not more, 
breeders have bad results from improper 
feeding as from improper suelter for the 
young lambs. We think corn is responsible 
fur most of thetrouble in feeding young 
stock of allkinds. It should not be fed at 
all to young lambs—that is, to those that 
are intended for breeders when they are 
matured. The lambs which are fed on corn 
will look plump and nice fora short time, 
but when real hot weather sets in and the 
lambs are being weaned, those that have 
been fed on corn will usually commence to 
go down hill, because the flesh that is on 
them is not the kind that goes to make up 
a strong, healthy animal. 

We do not think lambs should have any 
grain at all until just a short time before 
the weaniug season approaches. Then they 
should have a small allowance of grain and 
pleuty of turnips. Probably oats is the 
most universal feed, and about one-half to 
three-fourths of a pound daily is sufficient 
for most lambs. If turnips are not at hand 
it would not be advisable to increase the 
grain ration very much, as the stomachs of 
the young fellows are not yet capable of the 
proper digesting of very large quantities of 
grain. The mothers of the lambs should be 
fed the grain (oats, etc., but no corn), and 
they will give enough extra milk to do the 
lambs a great deal more good than the grain 
fed to them directly would do. 

The ewes and lambs should have a new 
pasture or a rape patch all the time up to 
when the lambs are weaned, and when the 
lambs are separated the youngsters should 
be placed on a patch of rape, peas or clover, 
and from now on they could properly be fed 
a little larger allowance of grain, and dun’t 
be afraid ot giving them too much succu- 
lent food, but look out in regard to place 
ing them on old pastures and giving heat- 
ing foods. 

We usually commence feeding grain to 
the lambs about the middle of June. By 
that time their stomachs are strong and 
large enough to accept grain and give 
proper growth in return. Too early feed- 
ing of grain has a .endency to reduce the 
size of the stomach, and then when the 
lamb is matured its dinner basket will not 
be large enough. 

Some may say they do not have time to 
raise roots of any kind for their sheep, but 
we think it pays and pays well tu at least 
raise enough Swedes to feed the ewes from 
about two weeks ora month before lamb- 
ing, until grass is well started in the spring. 
A patch of turnips should also be raised as 
early in the spring as possible to feed the 
lambs. Common turnips are probably as 
good as any for this purpose. Although 
the crop is not so heavy as from the 
Swedes, it is much eariier, and this is 
very essential, as turnips are easily 
digested by the young and are not nearly 
so concentrated as grain. A few hundred 
heads of cabbage should also be raised to 
feed the lambs while at the fairs or during 
a long siege of bad weather which might 
come in the summer. 

As a rule giving medicine kills more 
lambs than any or all diseases. It should 
be the shepherd’s aim to so feed his lambs 
that no medicine need be administered. 
Some member of the flock may seem a little 
wrong sometimes, but most generally will 
get along better if proper care without 
medicine is given. Change of pasture, and 
plenty of good pasture at that, with a little 
muscle-making food, is the only medicine 
that can safely be given at all times with 
good returns. Plenty of good salt and pure 
water should be before the lambs at all 
times.—Chandler Bros., in Wool Markets 
and Sheep. 
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Gypsy and Brown-Tall Moths. 
[From article prepared by A. H. Kirkland for 
Massachusetts Crop Report, published Aug. 3.] 
THE PEST GAINING HEADWAY. 
However severe the suffering and loss 
which have occurred in recent years in the 
metropolitan district, it is not to be com- 
pared in its economic significance with that 
which will result through the spreading of 
the moth into non-infested areas. Large 
colonies such as now exist in Arlington, 








REMOVING WEBS OF BROWN-TAIL 
MOTH, 





Medford or Malden continually menace not 
only the territory immediately contiguous, 
but also the towns and cities lying along the 
lines of travel which pass through these 
regions. The writer has repeatedly found 
the caterpillars on his team after a day 
spent in the moth colonies. Several people 
have reported finding the gypsy moth cater- 
pillars in electric cars. At the Oak Grove 
station on the Boston & Maine Railroad the 
caterpillars literally hung in festoons, under 
which it was practically impossible for 
passengers to walk without picking up one 
or more caterpillars. Dr. L. C. Jones of 
Malden, an observant naturalist, as well as 
a skillea physician, informs thc writer that 
he has seen female moths in considerable 
numbers laying their eggs on tracks and 
sides of freight cars at the Oak Grove 
station. These few facts taken at random 
from a large number of authentic instances 
show the means by which the moth is 
spreading from the neglected colonies, and 
portend a wide distribution of the insect in 
the course of a few years. 
IN FIGHTING THE GYPSY MOTH 

it should be borne in mind that the process 
must be a continuous one; in other words, 
the insects must be dealt with every year. 
There is no case in applied entomology 
known to the writer where constant and 
thorough work will yield greater returns. 
Itis much cheaper and easier to suppress 
the moth before it getsa foothold than to 
attempt to wipe out a large colony. A 





ittle fent work every winter and spring 
- aecen of egg destruction and burlap- 
ping will hold the pest in check, provided, 
of vourse, that there can be co-operation 
throughvat the community. 
CUTTING AND BURNING. 

This process includes the cutting out of 
infested woodland, destroying the under- 
brush and thinning the trees. Where cater- 
pillar colonies are found late in the summer 
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it is often desirableto burn over the ground 
with oil, particularly where there is much 
underbrush to harbor the insects. 

The method applicable to private estates 
or available for parties of small means 


would include first of all the important 

work of egg destruction. 

EGG@ DESTRUCTION, BURLAP AND SPRAY- 
ING. 

This is best accomplished by searching 
out the egg clusters in the fall or winter 
and soaking them with creosote mixture. 

Burlapving consists of tying a burlap 
band around the tree trunks, thus affording 
the insects an artificial shelter during the 
day. The burlap strips should be about six 
inches wide and tied around the tree by 
means of a cord in the middle. Later both 
edges of the strip are pulled down. After 
the caterpillars are half grown they feed by 
night and hide during the day. The burlap 
should be examined every day and the in- 
sects under them destroyed by hand. 

SPRAYING. 

The use of arsenical poisons, particularly 
some form of arsenate of lead, applied as a 
spray to the foliage is very effective, and 
alone is often depended upon to hold the in- 
sect in check. Some form of arsenate of 
lead paste, now offered under the trade 
name of disparene or albonita, should be 
used at the rate of about ten pounds to one 
hundred gallons ef water. The spraying 
solution should be kept well stirred and ap- 
plied on a drying day. For the work of 
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spraying, a simple hand outfit will suffice 

where shrubbery alone is ¢o be treated. For 

work on fruit trees or shade trees of any 

size the barrel pump is necessary, while for 

use in woodlands or parks one of the larger 

park outfits would be found economical. 
THE BROWN-TAIL MOTH. 

Since the abandonment of the State work 
in the early part of the year 1900 the moth 
has had ample opportunity to increase to a 
point where it is today more numerous, and 
occupying a larger area in this State, than 
ever before. Such severe outbreaks of this 
insect as we have witnessed during the past 
wo years are inevitably accompanied by a 
great spreading of the moth into non- 
infested territory. This makes it important 
that property owners should be on the look- 
out for the insect and promptly stamp out 
infestations as soon as discovered. 

The brown-tail moth lays from two hun- 
dred to four hundred small globular eggs, 
thickly covered with a mass of brown hairs 
from the tip of the abdomen of the moth. 
The typical egg mass is about two-thirds of 
aninch long and about one-quarter of an 
inch wide. While the eggs are occasionally 
deposited on branches or trunks of trees, or 
even on lamp posts or house walls, a very 
large majority are laid on the under sur- 
faces of fruit and shadetrees. The moths 
show a strong preference for pear trees, 
and will apparently seek out trees of this 
species in preference to any others. At the 
same time the apple, wild cherry and white 
oak are very commonly infested, by the in- 
sect, while other trees suffer toa large ex- 
tent. 

The eggs laid in July hatch the following 
month, and the young caterpillars, feeding 
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in a mass, soon commence their work of 
spinning their winter webs. 

The damage by the caterpillars to the 
fruit trees is only a part of the story. 
Whenever these insects come in contact 
with human flesh they produce the most 
severe and painful nettling. This is appar- 
ently not due to any poisonous material in 
the hairs, but rather to the finely barbed 


this affection that in many cases peopl 
have been made seriously il! by jt. The 
best remedy for it is the liberal use oi oq), 
ing lotions, or, what is more Satisfactory. 
even if less pleasant, the free use «/ Phin 
mon vaseline. - 
REMEDIFS, 

The habit of the caterpillar in wintering 
over in webs at the tips of the leay., , a 
a key to the simplest and cheapest ;., : 


hedy 
which is merely to cut off and man 
webs during the fall, winter or wosties 
This preventive means is most effective 


and gives such excellent results t),a: in 
Germany, France and Belgium there jx a 
law making it obligatory on property 
owners to destroy the webs during the 
winter season. Where citizens neg)it 
carry out this work it is done for them, anq 
the suis thus expended added to thei; tax 
levy. The work of removing the we}. j, 
best done by the use of a long-handlei tae 
pruper or similar device. Particular pai;s 
should be given to gathering the webs anq 
burning them, as any left on the groungq 
will yield caterpillars and continue the jy. 
festation locally. As showing how che.;)|, 
the webs may be gathered where a gener,| 
campaign is made the figures of work done 
by employees of the gypsy moth committee 
in 1899 are of interest. At that time over 
nine hundred thousand webs were je. 
stroyed at the total outlay of $9700. Spray. 
ing is very effective against these insects: 
in fact, they are much less resistent to to 
action of poison than is the gypsy moth or 


elm leaf beetle. 
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Ohio Grange Picnic. 


Our Grange picnic at Lancaster, Auz. \;, 
for which we secured Governor Bachelder 
of New Hampshire, F. A. Derthick, Master 
O.S. G., and President Thompson, 0. s. U., 
proved to bea success. The farmers and 
business men are taking hold with a vim 
I dared not hope. It was the first Grange pic. 
nic in Fairfield County, one of the richest in 
the State. We have been having a pro- 
tracted drought in our section, and much 
damage has resulted. MAry E. Ler. 
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to meet your wants. Write us con 
ditions and let us t and esti- 
mate for you Write 
logue. 


CHAS. J. JAGER CO., 
106-8 High Street, Boston, Mass. | 




















A cheap dura- 
ble roof. Any 
handy man 
with hamuner 
and Knife can 
make it with 


Arrow Brand Asphalt Ready Roofin 


Outla-ts other roofs, no cost for repairs. Looks 
well any where and wears well. Sand or grave! sii 
faced. Booklet, prices an’ samples sent on request 


Asphalt Ready Roofing Co., 80 Pine Street. N. Y. 



















A. W. GRAY’S SONS, Pat. and Sole HFrs. 
Ne. 59 South St., Middletewn Springs, Vt. 
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Canada Unleached 
Hardwood Ashes 


Do you want to seed down a field in grass this 


year? Or do you want to grow a big crop of Rye or 
Fall Wheat? Then use The Joynt Brand of Pure Un- 
leached Hardwood Ashes, and use 2 tons to the acre 
before seeding, and you are sure to get large returns 


for your money. Write for delivered price and in- 
formation and address 


JOHN JOYNT, 


Lucknow, Ontario, Canada. 
Reference—Dominion Bank, Wingham, Ont. 





Any size. anv num'e! 


Apple Barrels,,...27ii2hysi's sv 


CUTAWAY TOOLS for LARGE HAY CROPS. 


CLARK’S Reversible 
BUSH and BOG PLU. 


Cutsa track 5 ft. wide, 1 
ft. deep. Will plow a new 
cut forest. His dewole 
action Cutaway Harrow 
keeps the land true, 
moves18,000tons of earth 
cuts 30acres per day. 
His Rev. Disk Plow ¢ tsa 
furrow 5to 10ip. deep, 14 ime 
wide. Allofthese machines 
will kill witeh-grass,. ~ 

mustard,charlock hat dha - 
sun-flower, milkweed, thist'c © 
any foul plant. 
Send for circulars. 





















Cutaway Harrow Co 
HIGGANUM, CONN., U-S-Ae 


Cary M. Jones, 


Live Stock Auctioneer, Davenport, !2. 





rand 
Thoroughly acquainted with individual mete ice 
pedigrees, and have an extended acyial’s 
among stock breeders. Rents 
Terms reasonable. Write me before claim 
Office, 230 Bridge avenue. 


Short-Horns 


FOR SALE. 


YOUNG BULLS, COWS and H EIFERS. 
Cows bred to calve in the spring. 


lates 








and brittle hairs themselves. So severe is| ALBERT M. RAWLINS, Springfield, 0! 
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OLDS ENGINES 


MADE WITHOUT A COG 


Sold Direct from Factory to User 


The best product of the best experience. Sim- 
ple, durable, economical. 
works 365 days in the year. 

NOTE:—We carry Ensilage Cutters, Feed Grind- 
ers, Wood S wing Machines. 
catalogue, and terms of sale. - 

Remember we give the most goods for the least 


E. A SHEPHERD, Manager. 
71-75 Washinaton Street North, Boston, Mass. 








It is the Engine that 


Ask us for free 


ENGINE WORKS 








Tbe Markets. 
BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


ARRIVALS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON. 
For the week ending Aug. 17, 1904. 


Shotes 
and Fat 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Hogs Veals 
This week.... 3884 18,741 60 22,944 1950 
Last week....- 4113 24,283 75 26,689 2522 
One year ago. 1299 = 9,366 25,232 1269 
Horses, 527. 


Prices on Nerthern Cattle. 

BEEF—Extra, $5.75@6.00; first quality, $5.25 
@5.50; second quality, $4.75@5.00; third qual- 
ity, $4.00@4.50; a few choice single pairs, 
$6.25@6.50; some of the poorest bulls, etc., 
$1.75@2.50. Western steers, $4.05@6.55. Store 
Cattle—Farrow cows, $15@25; fancy milch cows, 
$50@70; milch cows, $30@48; yearlings, $10@15; 
two-year-olds, $15@20; three-year-olds, $20@30. 

SHeEP—Per pound, live weight, $2.30@3.50; 
extra, $4@4.55; sheep and Jambs, per cwt., in lots, 
$3.00 25.75; lambs, $4.80.@6.80. 

Fat Hoas—Per pound, Western, 5§@5jc, live 
weight; shotes, wholesale——; retail, $2.50@ 
7.00; country dressed hogs, 6§ @6ic. 

VEAL CALVES—3@6jc P ID. 

H1ipEs—Brighton—6}@7c P tb; country lots, 6@ 
6}¢. 

CALF SKINS—13@1l4c P tb; dairy skins, 40@60c. 

TALLOW—Brighton, 3@34c P fb; country lots, 
2a2hc. 

PELTS—50.@90c. 
LAMB SKINS—30@40ce. 











Maine. Moony & May- 
At Brighton. bee 

A D Kilby 12 W Becknell 18 
The Libby Co 25 McPearson 18 
F H Webster 20 100 TF Morris 18 
Farmington LS 

Co 2 50 New York. 
M D Holt 9 W E Hayden 22 
Thompson & 

Hanson 14 35 Massachusetts. 
H M Lowe 28 At Watertown. 

JS Henry 30 
New Hampshire O H Forbush ul 


At Brighton G H Barves 41 


AC Foss 9 At Brighton. 
RG Forrestall 16 15 JS Henry 62 
AtNEDM& Weel Rk Connors 12 

Ce. H A Gilmore 7 
Heath & Co 30 Scattering 5 


AF Jones&Co 20 40 F fay 6 


At Watertown. CA Waite 6 
W F Wallace 65 L Stetson 2 
D Simonds 8 
Vermont. Geo Cheney 7 
At Watertown. A Wheeler 13 
Fred Savage 14 J P Day 15 
N H Woodward 9 A M Baggs 17 
Dorand Bros 5 CD Lewis 10 
G W Hall + 
RK E French 40 50 
H A Gilmore 22 Western. 
B H Combs 24 At Brighton. 
AtNED™M& Weol A Davis 75 
Ce. Macken & Co 50 
W A Ricker 62 155 Swift & Co 816 
B F Ricker 21 25 Morris BeefCo 721 
C Atwood 14 20 SS Learnard 80 
At Brighton. S & Haley 128 
JS Henry 22 D White 500 


W Devlin 1000 

AtNEDM™M& Weol 
Ce. 

NEDM& WCo 15,000 

Baden & Mc- 


Canada. 
AtNED™& Weol 

Ce. - 

NEDM& Woo! 


ry) f Lean 422 
Gordon & Iron- Rice & Coughlin 142 
sides 423 301 Gordon & Ironsides 152 
H Gilchrist 5 At Watertown. 
Maybee & Wil- JA Hathaway 100 
son 142 





Export Traffic. 


The foreign market for cattle is weakening 
with the prospect of heavy arrivals with the 
coming week. The outlook is not favorable for 
any improvement. By latest returns States 
cattle were selling at 11@12}c, d. w. As our 
exporters have their own siaughtering establish- 
ments in England equipped by their own reliable 
agents, they are not obliged to sell upon the im- 
pulse of the moment. Shipments of the week, 
1077 cattle, 1145 sheep. 

Shipments and destinations: On steamer Syl- 
vauia, for Liverpool, 423 Canada cattle, 152 States 
and 301 Canada sheep by Gordon & Ironsides; 
422 cattle by Baden & McLean; 156 Canada sheep 
by H. Gilchrist; 142 sheep by Rice & Coughlin. 
On steamer Corean, for Glasgow, all Canada 
stock, 142 cattle by Maybee & Wilson; 36 do. by 
Moony & Maybee; 18 do. by W. Bignall; 394 sheep 
by H. Gilchrist; also 36 cattle by two other 
parties. 

Herse Business. 

The market was not heavily stocked and 
there has been a scarcity of good medium-grade 
horses. The trade holds out better than usual for 
August. Prices in anything desirable rule steady. 
At Myer Abrams & Co.’s sale stable 4 cars of 
We stern horses were on sale, of 1100@1600 tbs. 
selling at $100@175; a few at $200@260; several 
pairs at $450@525. At H.S. Harris & Son’s, they 
were selling 4 cars of Western at steady prices. 
Nothing very fancy on sale, prices ranging $125 
2225. At Moses Colman & Son’s were sold 60 
head of acclimated horses, with but few of the 
reaily desirable kind. Sales mostly at $50@150. 
At Welch & Hall Company’s sale stablejwere sold 
70 head of nearby horses from $60@125. At L. H, 
Brockway’s sale stable was a light run; some 
Ohio horses at $100@175, of 1100@1400 ths; a fair 
demand. 

Umion Yards, Watertown. 

Tuesday—Market arrivals are not especially 
heavy in beef cattle, and, although the trade is 
fair, it is not especially active. Butchers were 
buying whatever came to hand but did not ap- 
pear very anxious. Prices paid range a trifle 
strong when compared with last week. J. 8. 
Henry sold 1 steer, of 1090 tbs, at 3c; 1 cow, of 
920 Ibs, 3}¢; 1 do., of 900 Ibs, 3cz 1 bologna cow, 730 
ths, at $c. R. Connors sold 4 cows, 1000 tbs, at 
*. Western steers cost from $4.05@6.55 p 100 

Milch Cows and Springers. 

Fully as many milkers are at maiket, and 
Some were left over. The trade is somewhat 
moderate and prices weak. N. H. Woodward 
Solid 1 choice cow, $53. J. 8S. Henry had the 
Usual supply of good to choice cows. 

Fat Hege. 

Western unchanged from last week, 5§@5{c, 

lw. Local hogs, 6§.@6%c, d. w. 
Sheep and Lambs. 

The market supply 1s considerably lighter than 
4 Week ago, still quite heavy. Butchers need a 
Bont complement, but supply being heavy last 
Ss they did not require so many this week. 

“ues onold sheep remain steady on Western 


LAWRENCE & Co. 


WHOLESALE COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Poultry, Eggs, Fruits and Produce. 
APPLES A SPECIALTY. 
20 No. Side Faneuil Hall Market, Boston, Mass. 


prt ferences ; Faneuil Hali National Bank, Boston 
Commer Produze Exchange, Boston Chamber of 
ce, K. G. Dun & Co.’s Mercantile Agency. 


that cost from $2.30@4.55 P 100 tbs; do. lambs 


cost from $3 80@6.80 ~ 100 tbs, or $c lower than 
last week on best grades. Local lots are in fair 
demand. 

Veal Calves. 
Less on the market and demand quite fair at 
atrifle stronger prices, still the difference is 
slight; sales largely on anything desirable from 
53@éic tb, 1. w. W.F. Wallace sold within this 
range, also J. S. Henry, with 70 head at steady 
prices. 

Live Peultry. 
Total arrivals at yards, and such as go through 
into Boston by rail and steamers, 90,000 tbs. 
Fowl sell at 124@13¢; broilers, 15@16c; roosters, 8 
@9c. ; 

Dreves of Veal Calves. 
Maine—A. D. Kilby, 40; The Libby Company, 
40; F. H. Webster, 65; Farmington Live Stock 
Company, 150; M. D. Holt, 100; Thompson & Han- 
son, 100; H. M. Lowe, 80. 

New Hampshire—Heath & Marshall, 60; A. F. 

Jones & Co., 86; W. F. Wallace, 80. 
Vermont— Fred Savage, 50; N. H. Woodward, 
25; Dorand Brothers, 25; G. W. Hall, 5; R. E. 
French, 60; H. A. Gilmore, 16; B. H. Combs, 14; 
W. A. Ricker, 300; B. F. Ricker, 65; C. Atwood, 
40; J.S. Henry, 57. 

Massachusetts—J. S. Henry, 88; O. H. For- 
bush, 12; G. H. Barnes, 30; R. Connors, 28; H. A. 
Gilmore, 30; scattering, 175; F. Fay, 7; L. Stetson, 
26; D. Simonds, 7; George Cheney, 21; J. P. Day, 
40; C.D. Lewis, 7. 

New York—W. E. Hayden, 9. 

Brighton, Tuesday and Wednesday. 

Stock at yards: 2303 cattle, 1700 sheep, 21,929 
hogs, 993 calves, 175 horses. Maine, 136 cattle, 
185 sheep, 375 hogs, 575 calves. New Hampshire, 
25 cattle, 15 sheep, 1 calf. Vermont, 22 cattle, 6 
hogs, 57 calves. Massachusetts, 240 cattle, 78 
hogs, 360 calves. 

Tuesday—Total of cattle at the yards amounted 
to 2303 head, including such as were for export. 
The yards of cattle on sale were not actively 
patronized, still butchers bought at prices that 
hardly compared as favorable as last week; a 
little slowness to the trade. Dealers no more 
than let themselves out on such cattle as they 
brought tomarket. J.P. Day sold 5 slim cows, 
average 700 Ibs, at 1$c; 2 oxen, 2590 Ibs, 3c; 1 cow, 
800 tbs, at 2c. A. Wheeler sold 2 bulls, 930@1100 
ths, at 3ic; 1 cow, 770 tbs, at 3c, $1 off; 1 heifer, 
750 tbs, at 34¢; 2 cows, 1jc. O. H. Forbush sold 
cattle from 2}@3}c, of 760@1020 Ibs. H. A. Gil- 
more sold cows, 1} «3c. 

Milch Cows and Springers. 

Milch cows came in very freely iv excess of 
last week’s supply of 540 head, some of which 
were left over. The trade isnot sufficient to 
close out and dealers dispose of them as best 
they can. Many are sold on credit to effect sale. 
The Libby Company sold on commission 5 
choice cows, $50@55; 7 cows within range of $40 
@46.50; 5cows from $26@35. J.S. Henry sold 10 
choice cows, $55; 5 at $50; 10 cows, $40@45. 

Veal Calves. 

The market is in fair shape, butchers being 
disposed to-buy at prices strong, as quoted last 
week. J.P. Day sold 40 calves at 5c. R. Con 
nors, 20 calves, 110 tbs, at 5$c. O. H. Forbush 
sold at 5@6}c, unless very fancy. 

Late Arrivals. 

Wednesday—The markets well supplied with 
mileh cows, but the prime diffi :ulty was absence 
of buyers, who were not in sufficient numbers to 
create full disposals. Dealers called the trade 
slow, and many were left over unsold. Beef 
cattle were in light demand and slow of sale. 
Too many for the demand. The Libby Company 
sold their best at $55@6), with sales down to $25. 
J. 8S. Henry called the trade slow, selling from 
$35@55. R.Connors sold 8 choice cows, $62.50 
each, with sales from $35@65. H. M. Lowe sold 
6 cows, $37@50; 17 cows, $30@40. A.C. Foss, 3 
beef cows, $3.50, of 1000 ths; 1 springer, $45. C. D. 
Lewis sold 1 bull, 1550 tbs, at 3}c. 

Store Pigs. 

Market quiet. Sales on small pigs, $1.50@3; 

shotes, $5@7. 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Whelesale Prices. 
Peultry, Fresh Killed. 
Northern and Eastern— 





Broilers, 3 to 3} ths, to pair, P tb.......... 18@2v 
Green ducks, P fb ..........------------- 15@16 
TEN on nsonanccccnen: conn escocnscensewcrese 13.@16 
Pigeons, tame, choice, P doz.. ......--.- 1 75a 
‘s com to good, P doz......-...-..- 100@1 50 
uabs, P dOZ.... ..---..------------ 00+ 1 20@2 40 
estern iced— Ns 
Turkeys, choice .... .....-------------+-- 14a15 
Turkeys, fair......-..--- 0. --------e0e- 12@13 
Fowls, fair to choice............-------- 13.414} 
TE i ae ee 10@ 


Broilers, 3 tbs and over to pair, P fb ... 16@17 
Broilers, small, P tb 14@15 
Pigeons, choice, P doz.......-..------- 1 75@ 
Pigeons, common to good, P doz ..... 1 00@1 50 

Western Frozen— 


Turkeys, No.1.....--.-- .-------------- 18@19 
Chickens, good to choice .........---.--- 14@16 
Broilers, 14 to 2 ths.........--.---------e- 14@)15 
Fowls, choice ......-...-. --------eee---02 13@ 
, Liye Peultry. 
Fow]s, P D....--.--- 2200020 cece cone seo eeee 123@ 
Roosters, ® th.......-.. ....--------------- 
Spring chickens, 2 ths and over, P tb..-.--. 14@15 
Spring chickens, small ... -....-..--------- 
Butter. 


NoTE—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20, 
30, 50 tb. tubs only. 

Creamery, extra— 

Vt. & N. H. assorted sizes............--- 19@1 






Norvhern N. Y., assorted sizes........-.- 19a1 
Northern N. Y., large tubs.......-.....-.. 19@ 

Western, large ash tubs...............-- 18@1 
Western, asst. spruce tubs. oes 19@1 


Creamery, northern firsts 
Creamery, western firsts 
Creamery, seconds. 
Creamery, eastern. 






Dairy, Vt. extra...- --- 17@18 
Dairy, N. ¥. and Vt. firsts.............--.- 15@16 
Dairy, 'N. Y. and Vt. seconds .........---- 12@14 
RONOVEGEM . ..... cc cgcecccccccccccccccesocscce 15@ 

Boxes— 
= a creamery........---.----- ee 

Ktra Aalry....-...2.....cccccccececccccce 
Dairy, first............ccc.-eccecoe coos eoene 16@17 
Common to good........------------ ----+-- 12@14 

Trunk butter in $ or}-t prints.......... 
Extra northern creamery...--.------------ 20@ 
Firsts, northern creamery ..--..--.--------- 1 
Extra nortnern dairy...-..-.- bestessuseaslee 18 
Dairy first......---.....--------020----- eee 1 17 
Common to good.... ....------ .----------- 12@: 

Cheese. 
NEW. 
New York twins, extra......-...----------+ 83 @8} 
New York twins, firsts........-.----------- @ 
New York twins, seconds.........--------- 6a7 
Vermont twins, extra.........------------- 8} ast 
Vermont twins, firsts............-.------.- 8@ 
Vermont twins, seconds. ........----------- 6@7 
Egas. 

Nearby and Cape fancy, P d0Z......-..-- - 26427 
Eastern choice fresh.........-..----------- 24.a25 
Eastern firsts ....-.....-----------0---+ +--+ 21@ 
Me., Vt.and N. H. firsts..........-....---- 21.@22 
York MT TROMIS s owc cs ccchuacccotepacnnnces 2@ 
Western, extras ............-....-- 22 @ 
Eastern, fair to good ............-- 20@ 
Western firsts................-...-- --19}@20 
Vt. and N. H.., fair to good....... 21@2 
Western, fair to good ............-- --174 a8 
Western culls and dirties............-.--.- MN@l4 


Petatees ; 
New Potatoes— 
Bristol Ferry, R. I., P bbl.......-.. ---- 2 0@ 





Long Island, P ddI .......... vaeose ses 8 0@ 
Buses poselest 9 bhi. ee 


Green Vegetables. 





Cabbage, uatives 160.22 3 
» Native, P 100................ ---3 00 
Cabbage, Oe NaGhnddedsih dake asccknedes 8 00 
Carrots,new,P bu..........-...-...-- a 
Carrots, bunched, native,  100......... % Br 
Corn, sweet, # box, 5 doz............. eae 
Escarole, P doz .......... es eivewadeaeaeat 50@75 
tuce, P box ..... £ clnie asic ceiaikye to ddat a 65 
String beans, uative wax, P bskt........ 75a1 00 
String beans, native green, P bu........ ‘6a1 00 
Shell $, Native, P bu................ 1 
Tomatoes, N.J.. P box. ................ 
Tomatoes, hothouse. P tb............... 7 
Tomatoes, N.J., good, P carrier........ 70@80 
Tomatoes, native, @ box ................ 1 256@1 75 
Onions, Egyptian, P bag ...... ----2 00@2 50 
Onions, native, yellow, P bu 1 60 
Cress, P doz...............-. * 50 
Muskmelons, ® crate . 50@1 00 
Watermelons, $ 100. ...........--...-.--- 8 00@18 00 
Cucumbers, P box ........ awiccticnhs omke 
Green peppers native, P bbl............1 
Egg bay > native, Perate..............- 1 00 
BRIG ID nc casccncsccencsecnecacs --- 10@20 
Radishes, P Dox..........2. 22. -00-e- eens 25@50 
Romaine, P doz................---.---+-- 75@1 00 
Scullions, P box ...................-..--- 1 00 
Squash, native, summer, each........... 
Squash, marrow, Southern, P crate.... 50@75 
Turnips, cu ckc nanndthewewens out 1 
Turnips, new. yellow, ® bbl ............. 5 
Mushrooms, ® tbh...................------ 1 25@1 50 
DRA TINIE wecvotece..qnocnesspusccaensee 16430 
We PI ag on iw ncccaceccncdeustceses 75@1 
Green peas, Eustern, P bu............-- 75@1 25 
Fruit. 
Apples— 


“ Native Astrachan, P bu. box.... 20@50 


“ Jersey Nyack Pippin, P bbl .....2 00@2 25 
“ Jersey Orange Pippin, » bbl ....1 50a1 75 


“ Jersey, Sweet Bough, # bbl ..... 1 50@2 50 
Raspberries— 
Native, WE cottcevcccstccecaanenccss 7@10 
BN state, P t 10@14 
° DR oc cnn tcenwbetnvenke @ 
PIE Givin vc ciinnncspusaccencsescon 108 4 
Blueberries— 

Mass., N. H. & Maine, P qt........... 7@10 
Nova Scotia, P qt ......-......--....-- 7@10 
Ppartiett, J Pp bbl 2 50@3 50 
artlett, Jersey, econ ain en ee 
Clapp’s Favorite, Jersey, P bbl......- 2 00a2 

Currants— 
MIB. cud ccc cavecvstweens ontinns 8@10 
cide ncn ccndoxcacictecasmens a 
Peaches— 
Ga. & S.C., choice large, P carrier....1 50@1 75 
Ga., fair to good, P carrier........-.-- 1 7 25 
Md. and Del., P bskt..........-....--- 75@1 25 
Muskmelons— 


Southern, common to good, ® crate.. 50@! 00 
Watermelons, P 100— 






Timothy, prime, p bu..-.. 







L\ellow eyes, extra.... 

Yellow eyes, seconds. 
Red Kidney.....-........ : 

Blay and Stra 

Hay, choice, P ton.......-.....-----.-- 

"NO 1, B tON....---- 222-222 ee ee ene 


se il 3 i 





FLOUR AND GRAIN 
Fleur.—The market is quiet, higher. 


Spring patents, $6 15@6 50. 
Spring, bakers, $4 40.@4 80. 
inter patents, $5 50@5 80. 
Winter, clear and straight, 85 15@5 50. 


275 P bbl; granulated, $3 15@3 50 


rolled and $4 75.@5 25 for cut and ground. 


450 » bbl. 
Ceorn.—Demand quiet. 
Steamer, yellow, 653c. 
No. 3, yellow, 65c. 0. 2, yellow, spot, S6c. 
@Oats.—Supply ample, prices steady. 
No. 2clipped, white, 50c. 
No. 3 clipped, white, 484c. 
Fancy oats, 52@58c. 
Millfeed.—Market firm and quiet. 
Winter wheat bran, sacks, $22 25@22 50. 
Winter wheat middlings, sacks, $24 00.@28 00. 
—_ wheat bran, sacks, $21 50. 
ixed feed, $24 00.@25 50. 
Cottonseed meal for shipment, $26 50@27 00. 
Linseed meal, $26 00. 
Barley.—Feed barley, 48@50c. 
Bye.—No. 2, 75@82c P bushel. 


THE WOOL MARKET 










Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigan.......... 21@22 
it) “ it) Ohio vs aia 24@ 

ee ** +-blood Mich --- 27@28 

- a — Ohio. : ~—_ 

Fine delaine, Ohio............ 3536 

4 ” Ohio X, 1 and 2 32@34 

Pulled wools, scoured........... 34@62 


American mohair .........------------.-- ". 25@35 
Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 








Cow WITH BROKEN LEG.—W. E. K., Berk- 
shire County, Mass.: When fractures take place 
in bones of the extremities, below the stifle or 
elbow, an attempt should always be made to 
promote union, as stiffness in cattle is not an 
affair of much moment, and the animal may be 
afterward fattened fur the butcher. The usual 
method of treating fractures is as follows: First 
place the bones in direct position for union, and 
preserve it by binding on splints by means of 
bandages, all hollows being filled and prom- 
inences covered by soft tow to avoid abrasions. 
Suitable wood splints are made by the instru- 
ment maker, and strips of stout gutta-percha 
may be readily adapted. The latter are first 
softened in warm water, moulded to the parts 
and bound upon them. Starch bandages also 
form suitable means for keeping the bones to- 
gether, and plaster of paris may be put on in the 
form of paste. These on drying become soun. 
ylelding as to prevent any movement whatever, 
and when properly arranged have been retained 
from first to last. 

DOSING A CALF.—H. D. J., Rutland County, 
Vt.: In giving medicine to calves there is little 
difficulty, as it may be so mixed that it will be 
readily swallowed. Usually the best way is to 
mix the medicine with milk, and pour it on the 
side of the mouth with the head sufficiently 
raised that the animal will swallow without diffi- 
culty. Small quantities may thus be given ata 
time with great ease and perfect safety. When 
giving turpentine for thread worms, mix one 
ounce of the turpentine with about four times as 
much sweet milk, then feed it slowly by means of 
@ sp90n, taking the head ‘under the left arm, 
opening the mouth with the left hand and pour- 
ing the medicine ,in the open mouth, putting it 
back on the tongue. Leave the mouth free, and 
the calf will swallow without difficulty. 


2 
<> 


NEW MILK PROCESS. 


A new French process of sterilizing milk, the 
fat of the milk is thoroughly broken up after 
heating, thus avoiding the lumpiness of the 
cream which consumers have found so objection- 
able. It is said that when cream is treated by 
thés machine, it is rendered quite homogeneous, 








SNE A in anak see dnctem <aegeacaweewaaues 1600@18 00 
Medium ...........--..... .....-----. .-14 @15 00 
BEET cv sansanscepeglessesceaatasesenate 8 00.@1200 
Pineapples, P crate ..................--- 2 50@4 00 
Wides and Pelta. 
Steers and cows, all weights.............. ir 3 
Hides, south, light green salted.......... aod 
pid Oe EE ana vacacsccecneccass 154 @16 
1 duff, in west... ......00-..--2.-00- 10@10} 
Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each................ 1 1 65 
« over weights, each.............. 1 25 
Deacon and dairy skins..........-.....-. 65a@70 
Dried Apples. 
Evaporated, choice............-----.+---- 6@7 
Evaporated, fair to pr..ne...........-.-.. 4@6 
Sun-dried, as to quality.................. 3@4 
Grass Seeds 
Clover, Western, P tb......-......-------- 12@12 
i TO 2 ea ea 13@1: 
a  §. 17a@20 
||| eee ener 
Alfalfa or Lucerne Ry GR Se 15@18 
Red top, P sack, West.........-.....---2 00@2 50 
PS SRS ee er iad 
POMRE...-.s.0-<s0 eee rr 
R. I. Bent, P bu.............-....-.------) T5a@2 00 
FRURDOPION .... 2-5 cons conc cccesncccnsesosk Satee OO 
R. I. Clear Bent, P tb ......-..---------- 20@23 
PGR, FP OU. 6 on osc cccc cccnewssansesé 1 85@2 00 
Blue Grass, P bu......-...... ---1 40a1 50 
-.-1 Tal 80 
Timothy, choice, p bu. ---1 %a@2 00 
Buckwheat ........--.--- ---10001 15 
Winter rye......... eee ----1 00@1 10 
Beaus. 
Pea, choice......... icauséapatessvednegeus 1 75@ 
Pea, screened..........-------------- ----1 60@1 75 
Te II oo ons ence pace cccnccscosueces 1 50@1 60 
Pea, foreign ..........-.--..--- ---1 60@1 7 
Mediums, choice hand-picked 175@ 
Mediums, screened..... -160@1 70 
Mediums, foreign...-.. U 


ois fine choice................-..- 
sad clover,mixed,® ton..........-. 11 00@12 CO 
- clover, P ton 10 00@11 00 
Aas swale, }? ton........-.- 9 ong 
Straw, prime rye............ 1 
Straw, oat, per eae wa 
Straw, tangled rye..............-...-.-- 





Cern Meal.—$1 20a1 22 bag, and $260 
2 y } bbl. 8 


Graham Filear.—Quoted at $3 00@4 50 P bbl. 
Oat Meal.—Quiet at 3450@475 P bbl. for 


Bye Epeee— she market 1s firm at $3 75@ 


and the fact that the fat globules are broken up 
makes the cream look thitker become more 
uniform. When milk and cream are treated by 
a homogenizing machine, they mix more 
thoroughly with tea and coffee. Having seen 
the advantages of the process, some of the 
largest dairy companies in London have ordered 
machines. 
TWO-LEGGED CALF. 
A heifer calf was born recently on a Missouri 
farm that had no iforelegs. The shoulder blades 
were perfect, and the skin was unbroken where 
the two legs shouid have been. The calf seems 
to be thriving and is being brought up on a bot- 
tle. 
LARGEST APPLE ORCHARD. 
The largest orchar d probably in the world is in 
Missouri. It isthe great Winans orchard, near 
Marshfield, in Webster County. There are 
eighty-six thousand apple trees, ten thousand 
peach trees and ten thousand pear trees. The 
acreage covered is 1240. It is estimated that the 
orchard is now worth $408,000. There are today 
in the county one million bearing trees. 
IN FLY TIME. 
Among the various anti-switch devices, one of 
the latest is that of a Maine farmer’s boy, who 
places an old bicycle tire over the cow’s back 
so that it holds the tail closely enough to prevent 
any vigorous activity. A temporary blanket of 
old bagging is another good tail restrainer which 
keeps away the flies besides, and these encour- 
age quiet behavior on the part of the cow. 


THE FRUIT CROP. 


Quinces, peaches, pears and apples, whether 
early or late, need the most careful gathering 
and handling to secure gvod results. Gather 
when ripe, well colored, but while they are still 
firm, not soft. Select good, large fruits of even 
size, characteristic of the variety, without worms 
or other blemishes, without bruising or bruises, 
in fact, as near perfect specimens as possible. 
Mark the variety, then wrap first in tissue paper, 
then in wax paper,then pack in baskets, and 
put upinthe four-basket or six-basket crates, 
or in single-layer boxes, with all the spaces filled 
with paper, so that they will not move inthe 
least while in transit. 
BOY GARDENERS. 
Some smart little farmers live at the truant 
school in Middlesex County, Mass. They had 
green peas June 17, sweet corn July 25 and other 
vegetables correspondingly on time. They eat 
fresh garden stuff until the ground fre: zee 
while the city friends are consuming cann 
goods or stale, wilted produce from here and 
there. Many of these boys come from bad sur- 
roundings, but have a fair amount of native ca- 
pacity. They keepthe gardens very free from 
weeds. Besides vegetables, they raise rye for 
cattle bedding and outs for green fodder. A 
swamp has been tile drained and made to pro 
duce heavy crops. 
A TURKISH MILK PRODUCT. 

Attention is being directed to a milk product 
which, under the name of “ yoghourt,” has a 
great reputation in Turkey. The milk is heated 
to about 180°, and maintained at this temperature 
to reduce its volume to about two-thirds, whena 
special fermeaot is added and causes coagulation. 
In this condition the product is easily digestible by 
those who cannot take ordinary milk. The well- 
to-do classes in Turkey employ yoghourt freely 
in their meals. A dairy farmer of Ville d’Avray. 
near Paris, is now making the article, and in all 
respects like the Turkish product. It possesses 
proportions which are not to be found either in 
ordinary curds or in cheese, and it is stated tha 
invalids find it easily assimilable. 


_ 


Medicine in Our Food. 


It is a common observation that the quan- 
tity of any characteristic element in a plant 
varies with its richness in the soil. This 
is, of course, a correlative of the well- 
known beneficial action of fertilizers in in- 
creasing plant growth. It isimow proposed, 
however, to attempt the cultivation of medi- 
cated plants—that is, common vegetables 
containing abnormal quantities of sub- 
stances it is desired to administer. 

it is evident to everyone at a!l acquainted 
with the laws of physiology that the as- 
similation of mineral elements by the body 
is much more readily accomplished when 
these are partaken in the form of food in 
vegetables. In the past, if the body has 
needed an excess of iron, it has been sup- 
plied by iron tinctures taken through a 
glass tube after meals. 

The modern idea is to supply this want 
by certain vegetables, such as spinach. 
Experiments looking to the demonstration 
of this scheme have been undertaken re- 
cently in Europe. Ferruginous plants were 
grown in soil enriched by the addition of 
hydrate of iron, and upon analysis it was 
found that plants grown in such soil con- 
tain a much larger percentage of iron than 
similar plants grown in natural soil. 

Of course, it is not to be supposed that 
this increase in the percentage can be in- 
creased indefinitely, but it can be carried to 
@ maximum point, which is very much 
greater than the average. This same dem- 
onstration has also been carried out in con- 
nection with tea cultivation. Samples of 
tea leaves from several plantations having 
similar climate and altitude conditions, but 
different soils were gathered, and, after 
drying, were analyzed in the laboratory for 
their content of iron, nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid, silicic acid, caffein and ash. 

The various soils in which the several 

plants yielding the sample leaves had been 
grown were also analyzed for similar ele- 
ments, and it was found that the chemical 
composition of the soil, especially the quan- 
tities of those substances taken by the 
plant, has an influence, clearly demonstra- 
ble by chemical analysis, on the composi- 
tion of tea leaves produced on such soil. 
A very interesting vista opens up to the 
prophetic eye in giving free rein to the 
imagination on this fascinating subject. 
Will the doctor of the future, instead of 
ordering a nauseous dose from the druggist, 
prescribe a course of medical vegetables, 
furnishing the iron, or potash, or mangan- 
ese, etc., by means of these ‘‘doctored’”’ or 
**medicated ’’ vegetables? Certified milk, 
which, with its guaranteed proportion of 
milk fat, milk sugar and solids, might have 
seemed an improbable commercial articie 
fifty years ago, is now obtainable, and, if 
so, why not ‘certified vegetables ”’ in the 
immediate future?—Philadelphia Record. 


Wind Power 
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We also handle the best ty pe of 
steel windmills, tanks, towers 

pumps. Gasoline engines, 
both stationary and portable, of 
all sizes. Write for general cata- 
logue. Mailed free on request. 


CHAS. J. JAGER CO., 
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Twelve years 


Jas. W. Sparks, successful 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


for the best breeders in America, 
Terms reasonable. MARSHALL, MO. 





Col. A. G. MADDEN, 
KINGMAN, IND., 
Live Stock Auctioneer and Expert Judge of Horses 


Sales made anywhere at reasonable prices. Write 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


Toe hareetion, eas of bie. eredtiters, and 
: ns interes n the estate of 
MAUDEC. DAMON, late of Cleveland, in the 
a , Intestate, leaving 


y 
WHEREAS, & petition has been presented to 
sald Court, to grant a letter of administra- 
tion on the esta e of said deceased to Joseph W. 
Heath of Wakefield, in the County of Middlesex. 
without giving a surety on his bond. 

You are hereby c to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the sixth day of September, A. D. 
1904, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should 
not be granted. 

And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news 
paper published in Boston, the last publication to 

one day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this seventeenth day of 
August, in a one thousand nine hundred 
and four. . FE. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all pereene interested in the estate of ELIZA 
A. ROLLINS, late of Springfield, in the County 
of Windsor and State of Vermont, deceased, or 
in the personal property hereinafter described 
and to the Treasurer and Receiver General o 
said Commonwealth. 

WHEREAS, A. Herbert Rollins, appointed 

executor of the will of said deceased, by 
the Probate Court for the District of Windsor, in 
the State of Vermont, has presented to said 

Court his petien representing that us such ex- 

ecutor he 1s entitled to certain personal property 

situated in said Commonwealth, to wit: 

A deposit in the Middlesex Institution for 
Savings of Concord, in said County of Middle- 
sex, and praying that he may be licensed to re- 
ceive or to sell, by public or private sale, on such 
terms and tu such person or persons as he shall 
think fit—or otherwise to dispose of, and to trans- 
fer and convey such estate. 

You are rye | cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the sixth day of September, A. D. 
1904, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 

And said petitioner is ordered to serve this 
citation by publishing the same once in each 
week, for three successive weeks, in the MASsA- 
CHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & ae ay published 
in Boston, the last publication to be one day, at 
least, before said Court, and by serving a copy of 
said citation on the Treasurer and Receiver Gen- 
eral of said Commonwealth fourteen days, at 
least, before said Cou t. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this fifth day of 
August, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and four. , E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 


‘ Comimonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of MARY 
L. DOWNING, late of Swanzey, in the County 
of Cheshire and State of New Hampshire, de- 
ceased, or in the personal property hereinafter 
described, and to the Treasurer and Receiver 
General of said Commonwealth. 

WH EREAS, Fayette F. Downing, appointed 

executor of the will of said deceased, by 
the Probate Court for the County of Cheshire, in 
the State of New Hampshire, has presented to 
said Court his petition representing that as such 
executor he is entitled to certain personal prop- 
erty situated in said Commonwealth, to wit: 

Deposits in the Middlesex Institution for Sav- 
ings of Concord, in said County of Middlesex, 
and the New Bedford [nstitution for Savings of 
New Bedford, in our County of Bri:tol, and — 
ing that he may be licensed to receive or to sell, 
by public or private sale, on such terms and to 
such person or persons as he shall think fit—or 
otherwise to dispose of, and to transfer and con- 
vey such estate. 

You are hereby cited tu appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the sixth day of September, A. D. 
1904, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 

And said petitioner ts ordered to serve this 
citation by publishing the same once in each 
week, tor three successive weeks, inthe MAssa- 
CHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & newspaper published 
in Boston, the last publication to be one day, at 
least, before said Court, and by serving a copy of 
said citation on the Treasurer and Receiver Gen- 
eral of said Commonwealth fourteen days, at 
least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this ninth day of Aug- 
ust, In the year one thousand nine hundred and 
four. W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Kegister. 











Mertgagee’s Sale. 


By virtue of the power of sale contained in a cer- 
tain mortgage dated June 4, 1902, and recorded 
with Suffulk Deeds, Book 2832, page 538, given 
by William Harper to Guy Lamkin, Trustee, 
and by him assigued to Miriam D. James, for 
breach of condition therein contained and to 
foreclose the same will be sold at public auc- 
tion on Tuesday, August 30, 1904, at four o’clock 

.M., on the premises all and singular, the 
premises conveyed by said mortgage deed and 
therein substantially described as follows:— 

A parcel of land with the buildings thereon 
sitvated in Boston, in the County of Suffolk and 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, being lot B on 
a plan made by R. A. Quimby, C. E » dated Sept. 
36, 1899 recorded with Suffolk Deeds, bounded as 
follows: Northerly by the southerly line of Bay 
State road twenty-two feet. Easterly by lot C on 
said plan one hundred eleven and 12-100 feet. 
Southerly by a passageway sixteen feet wide, as 
shown on a plan made by Morton & Quimby, 
civil engineers, hereinafter referred to twenty- 
two feet, and westerly by lot A on said plan first 
meutioned one hundred ten and 89-100 feet, com- 
prising the greater part of lot 31 and a part of lot 
30 on said plan hereinafter referred to and con- 
taining 24421 square feet of land according to 
said first mentioned plan together with the fee 
and soi) of the northerly half of said passageway 
adjoining said premises and included between 
the side lines of said premises extended said 
pecemioce on a portion of Block D on a plan made 

y Morton & Quimby, dated Jan. 9, 1894, recorded 
with Suffolk Deeds, Book 2253 end. 

Premises will be sold subject to such mortgages 
as appear of record and accrued interest thereon, 
to any and all unpaid taxes and assessments and 
to restrictions of record. 

Five hundred dollars to be paid in cash by the 
purchaser at the time and place of sale, balance 
on delivery of deed and within ten days from date 
of sale. . . MIRIAM D. JAMES. 
Assignee and present holder of said mortgage. 
Boston, Aug, 3, 1904. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE CUURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors, and 
all other persons interested in the estate of 
CATHERINE HARTNETT, late of Malden, in 
said County, deceased, intestate. 

HEREAS, a petition has been presented to 

said Court to grant a letter of administra- 

tion on the estate of said deceased to Peter Hart- 
nett of Malden, in the County of Middlesex, with- 
out giving a surety on his bond. 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County 
of Middlesex, on the sixth day of September, 
A. D. 1904, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause, if any you have, why the same should 
not be granted. 
And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication to 
e one day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this third day o 
August,in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and four. W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin and all other 
ersons interested in the estate of MARY E. 
RUCE, late of Syracuse, in the State of New 

York, deceased, leaving estate in said County. 

HEREAS, certain instruments [deck ene 

to be the last will and testament—an 
codicil—of said deceased have been presented to 
said Court, for Probate, by Charles H. Bruce, of 
said Syracuse, who prays that letters testament- 
ary may be issued to him, the executor therein 
ne without giving a surety on his official 
ond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County 
of Middlesex, on the sixth dav of September, 
A. D. 1904, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause, if any you have, why the same 
should not be granted. 
And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 
one day, at least, before said Court.and by mail- 
ing, postpaid, or delivering a copy of this citation 
to all Known persons interested in the estate 
seven days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire. 
First Judge of said Court, this eighth day of 
August, in the vearone thousand nine hundred 
and tour. W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 











me before determining your dates. 
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Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To CARRIE DEAN THAYER, admipistratrix 
of the estate of CLARENVE E. THAYER, late 
of Wayland,in said County, deceased, intestate, 
represented insolvent: 

OU are hereby ordered to notify all known 
creditors of said insolvent estate that the 

Court will receive and examine all claims of 

creditors against said insolvent estate at the 

Probate Court to be holden at Cambridge, in and 

for said County, on Tuesday, the twenty-seventh 

day of September, A. D. 1904, and on Tuesday, the 
twenty-fifth day of October, A. D. 1904, at nine 
o’clock in the forenoon, respectively, that they 

Se and there present and prove their 


cl \ 

And you are ordered to give to all known 
creditors at least seven days written notice, b 
mail or otherwise, of the time and place of each 
meeting, and cause notices to be published once 
in each week, for three successive weeks, in the 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 
one day, at least, before said meeting. 

Six months from the date hereof are allowed to 
— withia which to present and prove their 
claims. 

You will make return hereof, with your doings 
hereon, on or before the date of said first meet- 
ing, September 27, 1904. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, First 
Judge of said Court, at Cambridge, this twelfth 
day of July, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand nine hundred and four. 

W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 





Administrater’s Netice te Creditors. 


Estate uf CLARENCE E. THAYER. late of 
Wayland, in the County of Middlesex, de- 
ceased, intestate, represented insolvent. 

THE Probate Court for said County will receive 

and examine all claims of creditors against 
the estate of said Clarence E. Tnayer, and notice 
is hereby given that six months from the twelfth 
day of July, A. D. 1904, are allowed to creditors 
to present and prove their claims against said 
estate, and that the Court will receive and ex- 
amipe the claims of creditors at Cambridge, on 
the twenty-seventh day of September, 1904. at 
nine o'clock in the forenoon, and at Cambridge 
on the twenty-fifth day of October, 1904, at nine 
o’clock in the forenoon. 

CARRIE DEAN THAYER, Administratrix. 





OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the subscriber 
has been duly appointed executor of the will 
of SARAH L. HAVEN, late of Waterville, in the 
State of Maine, deceased, testate, and has taken 
upon himself that trust by giving bonds, as the 
lawdirects. All persons having demands upon 
the estate of said deceased are required to ex- 
hibit the same; and all persons indebted to said 

estate are called Ry to make payment to 

WILLIAM H. SPENCER, Executor. 
63 Dana street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Aug. 3, 1904. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all other 
rue interested in the estate of CHARLES 
. SEVER, late of Cambridge, in said County, 
deceased. 
WHEREAS, a certain instrument purportin 
to_ be the last will and testament of sai 
deceased has been presented to said Court, for 
Probate, by MARY C. SEVER, who prays that 
letters testamentary may be issued to her, the 
executrix therein named, without giving a surety 
on her official bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge,in said County of 
Midd:esex, on the sixth day of September, A. D. 
1904, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news- 
paper published 1n Boston, the last publication to 
be one day, at least, before saia Court, and by 
mailing post-paid, or delivering a copy of this 
citation to all known persons interested in the 
estate, seven days at least before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, squire, 
First Judge of said Court, this thirtieth day 
of July, in =e one thousand nine hundre 
and four. . E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 


Hackney Stallions. 


SPITFIRE 339, foaled 1897;! sire Wildfire 236, 
dam Constance 372. Second prize Philadelphia 
Horse Show, 1903. 

HOTsTUFF, foaled 1901; sire Spitfire 339, dam 
Garton Pride 19%. First prize Boston and New 
York Horse Shows, 1903. 

HIGH-CLASS YOUNG STALLIONS 
BBED AT CHESTNUT STOCK 
HILL FARM. PRICES AT- 

TRACTIVE. 


MITCHELL HARRISON, 


Room 21, 400 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 


Farmers’ Want Department is established to allow 
the sale and exchange of Stock % 
also Help or Situation Wanted. There is a charge 
one cent per word only, including name, 
initials. No Display. Cash to accompany the 























Sulky Plow, One Ross Ensilage Cutter, One Corn 
aes One Devon Bull Calf. ERNrST CAKRIER 


Fis SALE—One No. 5 U. S. Separator. Une National 
F. D., No. 1, Colchester, Conn. 





ARMERS AND POULTRYMEN—We are eterna 
the biggest trades of the season in corn sound an 
sweet at Sc 100, 818 ton. Cracked corn at 85c 100, 
and corn screenings. 75c 100. Hog and cattle feed, 
812 ton. All f.o.b. Boston. RICE BROS., 154 Com 

mercial street. 





ANTED—March and April Hatched Pullets. State 
eee. breed and price. H. A. BLANEY, Marble 
head, Mass. 





TART anew business! Many make 83 to $5 on 
a 2 cents. ALTON CHADWIC 
ass. 





ANTED AT ONCE—Strong, neat. willing girl to 

assist in general housework. Fair wages, 
home and considerate treatment. Recommenda- 
tions as tocharacter necessary. Apply to MRS 
FRANCIS D. DUNBAR, Canton, Mass. 





EDDING announcements and invitations, correct 

style finest quality. Prices quoted. MELVIN 
. KENNEY, The Picture Shop, 65 Bromfield Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





invalids to board reasonable in private family; 
d, pleasant, healthy location and society; five 


| ey Protestant middle-aged women or 
on FAY, Winter Street, 


minutes walk to Cars. 
Framingham Centre, Mass. 





ICTURES for wedding gifts. Make your sugges- 
tion, whether head or landscape preferred and 
amount you desireto spend. We can select, frame 
correctly in latest style and chp by express. Photo- 
graphs, water-colors. Prints all prices; $3.00 and up- 
ward. Always on hand. MELVIN W. KENNEY, The 
Picture Shop, 65 Bromfield Street, Bosion, Mass. 





E furnish good situations in Christian families at 
good wages at all kinds of housework. Write to 
LVATION ARMY EMPLOYMENT DEPART 

MENT, 124 W. lth street, New York City. 





ster on farm; good milker; no liquor. C. B 


Peron t man, married, wishes position as team 
ANS, Washington Depot, Ct. 





OOD man on farm wanted; must be good milker; 
competent to run a retail milk route some of the 

time, and strictly temperate; send references and 

rice per month. M. R. ROBBINS & SON, Brattle- 
ro, Vt. 
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Orc Homes. 


The Workbox. 
KNITTED NORFOLK JACKET. 

Four skeins of knitting worsted. One 
pair of bone needles No. 13; 1 pair of steel 
needles No. 14; two yards of ribbon 14 
inches wide. Four small frogs. One hook 
and eye. 

With bone needles cast on 110 stitches. 

ist row—Seam all across. 

24 row—Plain all across. 

4th row—Seam. 

5th row—plain. 

6th row—Purl. 

th row—pilain. 

(*) 8th row—(Seam 1,3 plain),6 times,seam 
2, 2 plain (seam 1,1 plain), 3 times, 2 plain, 
seam 2 (3 plain, seam 1), 7 times, 3 plain, 
seam 2, 2 plain, seam 1 (1 plain, seam 1), 3 
times, 2 plain, seam 2 (3 plain, seam 1), 6 
times. 

9th row—Twenty-six plain, seam 2, 1 
plain (seam 1, 1 plain), 3 times, seam 2, 35 
plain, seam 2,1 plain (seam 1, 1 plain), 3 
times, seam 2, 26 plain. Repeat from (*) 17 
times, making 17 ribs of knitting above the 
purling cord on the bottom edge. 

Now knit off plain on steel needles. 
When knitting off on the smaller needles 
knit off the first 2 stitches together, then 
the third and fourth together, fifth and 
sixth, the seventh and eighth. Now knit 
straight along until the fifty-third, fifty- 
fourth and fifty-fifth stitches. Knit these 3 
together and the 3 stitches following also 
together. Knit on in single stitches until the 
last 8, which should be knit 2 and 2 together 
as the first 8 at beginning of row. This 
gives the 96 stitches on the needle. Now 
knit the belt plain for 7 ribs or 14 rows of 
knitting. Now resume the bone needles 
with the wrong side of the work towards 
you (the right side is the one with the 
single chain-stitch stripe.) (*) (Seam 1, 3 
plain), 5 times, seam 2, 2 plain (seem 1, 1 
plain), 3times, seam 1, 2 plain, seam 2, 3 
plain (seam 1, 3 plain), 5 times, seam 2, 2 
plain (seam 1, 1 plain), 3 times, seam 1, 2 
plain, seam 2, 3 plain (seam 1, 3 plain), 4 
times, seam 1. Turn and knit back 26 
stitches; seam 2, 1 plain (seam 1, 1 plain), 3 
times, seam 2, 31 plain, seam 2, 1 plain 
(seam 1,1 plain), 3 times, seam 2, 26 plain. 
Repeat from (*) until you have the length 
ot the under-arm seam, which should not be 
more than 6} inches above the belt. Bind 
off 8 stitches at each end of the needle, re- 
ducing the number to 80 stitches. Knit 6 
inches in this way. Now slip 32 stitches on 
to a cord. Bind off 16 stitches for the 
middle of the back at the neck and knit 32 
for the shoulder. 

Shoulder—Knit 8 ribs or 16 rows for the 
shoulder. Cast on 38 stitches towards the 
front. With the wrong side towards you, 
seam 2,2 plain(seam 1, 1 plain), 3 times; 
seam 1,2 plain (seam 1, 3 plain), 8 times; 
seam 2,2 plain (seam 1,1 plain), 3 times; 
seam 1,2 plain, seam 2,3 plain (seam 1,3 
plain), twice, seam 1. Knit back according 
to previous instructions. Knit six inches 
in this way, then add 4 stitches towards the 
under arm seam. Knit on row the same 
length as the back under-arm seam, in- 
cluding the belt. Now increase 1 stitch on 
under-aria seam every other rib, that is, 
every 4th time across. Knit in this way 
the depth of the skirt part in the back 
above the purling cord. Knit the last 7 
rows with the purling cord as in the back. 
Knit the other front in the same way. 

Belt straps—Take up 7 stitches at the 
middle of the back, 2 ribs above the belt, on 
the steel needles. One plain, purl 1, 3 plain, 
purl 1,1 plain. Turn and knit back plain. 
This gives a rib like the pattern of the gar- 
ment. Knit 10 ribs in this way and bind 
off, and sew the end just below the belt. 
he other straps to hold the belt are put on 
at the edge of the broad rib plait towards 
the back, and those under the arm just be- 
yond the seam toward the front. 

For collar, tie the yarn into first stitch of 
neck at the front, and with a crochet needle, 
holding the right side toward you, draw the 
yarn through the stitch of the neck toward 
you, making a stitch to slip off to the steel 
knitting needle. Continue around the neck, 
making 114 stitches. Rib 2 and 2 like cuffs 
to a depth of 4 inches. 

Sleeve—Cast on 20 stitches and knit the 
same rib vattern as in the body of the gar- 
ment without the broad rib of the Norfolk 
plait. Widen 2 stitches at each end of the 
needle, till you have 40 stitches. Now 
widen first at each end till you have 78 
stitches. Then increase 1 stitch at the be- 
ginning of each row till you have 104 
stitches. Now bind on 12 stitches at each 
end and knit the length of the inside seam 
of the sleeve, above the cuff. About 16 
inches is correct. Seam 2 and 2 for the cuffs 
to a depth of 44 inches. Underface the 
front edge of blouse with ribbon, also line 
belt. Fasten down the front with small 
frogs. 

Belt—Cast on 13 stitches steel needles, 
(*) 1 plain, seam 1 (4 plain, seam 1) twice, | 
plain. Knit back plain. Repeat from (*) 
till long enough. Eva M. NILEs. 
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Substitutes for Meat. 


The threatened famine of meat spurs the 
wise housewife to look about for something 
to take its place. The substitute must, of 
course, be equal to meat in nutritive value, 
and cost no more than it did before prices 
veganto soar. This is fortunately an easier 
matter to face in summer than in winter, 
though in some families it will be difficult 
to find anything that will really beas ac- 
ceptable as meat. 

Although meat is strengthening and stim- 
ulating, its nutritive properties are exag- 
gerated inthe mind of the average person. 
Too much meat clogs up the system, making 
an unnecessary amount of blood. It is said 
on good authority that only laboring men 
who work outdoors need the blood-making 
qualities of meat threetimes a day. Among 
the peasants of Europe, however—and they 
are a hardy people—meat is not much used, 
eggs, cheese and milk taking its place. 

Attractive dishes of fish, cheese and eggs 
dressedin new ways are good substitutes 
for meat. Nuts are very nutritious, and if 
eaten at proper times there is no better sub- 
stitute for animal food. Some physiolo- 
gists go so far asto assert that nuts con- 
tain more elements of nourishment than 
butter and meat combined. When there is 
a scarcity of meat it is a good plan to serve 
nuts quite freely, with plenty of salt or in 
cooked dishes. They are, of course, not 
good in quality at present, and not an espe- 
cially cheap substitute. Mushrooms are 
also wholesome. Peas and beans are rich 
in proteids. An appetizing way of serving 
baked beans is to place a small onion in the 
bottom of the pipkin and bits of butter on 
top of the beans to give them a very rich, 
brown crust. 


Rich fish, like salmon, bluefish, mackerel 
and others, in which the oil is about evenly 
distributed through the flesh, are more nu- 
tritious than codfish, halibut and the dried 
fish. When most vf the oil centres in the 
liver, as in the cod, cusk and others, the 
flesh of the fish deteriorates rapidly. When 
it is evenly divided through the body, it 





gives the fish a rich, fine flavor, and tends 
to preserve it. 

Among the many rich, cheap fish now in 
market bluefish must be considered as one 
of the best. Cod, halibut, haddock, Kenne- 
bec salmon, Restigouche salmon, common 
mackerel and Spanish mackerel are also 
abundant in this month, and in their best 
condition. There are numberless other 
good fish from the lakes and streams, as 
well as from the ocean. In selecting a fish, 
the flesh must be firm and bright, never 
limp or dull looking. It should be washed 
in clear, cold water-but not be allowed to 
stand init. If fisiiis not washed whole be- 
fore the flesh is cut into, it loses its flavor 
in the washing. 

Cheese is rich in nutritive elements. 
There has been a popular belief that it is 
not easily digested. This objection, how- 
ever, applies only to poor and new cheese. 
Cheeses that are old and rich are not only 
easily digested, but promote the digestion 
of other foods. Sook books usually con- 
tain an abundant supply of recipes for rich 
and wholesome cheese dishes—roasted or 
toasted cheese, souffies, Welsh rabbits, 
omelets, etc. Therefore, there should be no 
Jack in variety. 

In the height of summer fancy and whole- 
some dishes of eggs, which are rich in 
proteids, may take the place of meat very 
satisfactorily for a while at least. A novel 
way of serving eggs is the following: 
Poach them until tender and firm through- 
out. Just before sending to the table place 
them on delicate slices of toast and cover 
each egg with rich grated cheese. Serve 
with a little spicy sauce or ketchup. Some- 
times the eggs and cheese are placed in the 
oven for a few minutes before serving, until 
the cheese is softened. 

Another way of serving eggs is in the 
form of a Spanish omelet. Make a large 
omelet, using six fresh eggs. Beat them 
thoroughly tugether, adding about half a 
cup of milk and plenty of salt and pep- 
per. Just before fclding the omelet spread 
on it some tomato sauce. Then fold and 
place on a platter with a little parsley, and 
if desired, serve a tomato sauce with it. 

Anexcellent tomato sauce for this purpose 
is the following, which does not demand 
meat stock in its makeup: Put one table- 
spoonful of butter in a frying pan. When 
melted, add a tiny white onion and three 
slices of carrot, minced fine; half a sprig of 
thyme, half a bay leaf, half a spray of 
bleached celery, cut in small pieces, two 
sprigs of minced parsley, and, if conven- 
ieut, a tablespoonful of boiled ham, also 
finely minced. Let the herbs and vege- 
tables cook for five minutes, then stir ina 
large heaping tablespoonful of flour, and 
when this browns add a quart of canned or 
ripe tomatoes. Select tomatoes which pos- 
sess a large proportion of pulp to the seeds. 
Cook this sauce forty-five minutes, season 
with a scant teaspoonful of salt, a salt- 
spoonful of pepper and a tablespoonful of 
sugar. When cooked, strain through a 
sieve (a Scotch cap sieve is the best). This 
sauce, if placed in a covered earthern jar 
near the ice in the refrigerator, will keep 
for several weeks. It i3 delicious served 
with eggs, macaroni and many other dishes. 

The following recipe is recommended by 
a New England housewife: Take a pint of 
stewed tomatoes which have been cooked 
for half an hour and season with salt, 
pepper and butter. Having broken six eggs 
into a dish, slide them carefully upon the 
tomatoes, and as the whites stiffen slightly 
pull up the edges. When they have become 
opaque prick the yolks, allowing them to 
run out over the whites and the tomatoes. 
When they have become the consistency of 
cream turn the mixture out upon a platter 
on which are arranged slices of buttered 
toast.—New York Tribune. 
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Hints for a Traveler. 


When entering a car of any kind, always 
select a seat on the right-hand side facing the 
engine, and as near the middle of the car as 
possible, choosing also the middle car of the 
trainif it is made up of more than two 
coaches. If there are but two, select the 
one that is the farthest from the engine, 
since head-on collisions are more numerous 
than those of the rear-end sort, says Mary 
Taylor-Ross in the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. 

In case of collision, the middle car of a 
train is often uninjured, and the occupants 
escape with a severe shaking up, while the 
car at whichever end the collision occurs is 
entirely wrecked, and the passengers seri- 
ously injured, if not killed outright. In ac- 
cidents where a train of cars ‘ telescopes,”’ 
the middle car is most often pushed on top 
of the other two, and this affords the occu- 
pants a means of escape, which is not oper 
to those in the cars beneath. 

The right-hand side of any car is always 
the safest and most comfortable seat, for in 
America the meeting train pass to the right 
of each other, and go by on the left of the 
passengers, who face theengine. This ob- 
structs the view from timetotime of those 
who sit on the left-hand side of the car, and 
if the windows are open, the annoyance 
from cinders becumes quite serious at times, 
not to mention the dust and grime that 
come from a passing train. 

The adult who puts his head out of a win- 

dow almost deserves any fate that befalls 
him,for he is old enough to have a little dis- 
cretion inthe matter, but a child should never 
be allowed to sit on the left side of an open 
trolley car, nor with an open window on 
the left side of a train of any sort, for the 
danger is too great to be risked to the 
ragile memory of a child. On the right 
side of the car little heads and arms can oc- 
casionally be put outside without chance of 
possible injury from passing trains. 

A seat at either end of acar is more 
likely to produce car-sickness than one 
near the middle, for the wheels are sta- 
tioned near the ends, and the jolting is 
very noticeable to those sitting over them. 
Should an accident occur to a wheel, any 
one sitting near that end would receive a 
severe shock, if nothing more serious. In 
some cars the motion is barely perceptible 
to one sitting in the middle seat. 

In selecting a state-room try to secure 
one on the outside, so that the views along 
the journey can be enjoyed from the state- 
room window, instead of being obliged to 
go out on deck from time to time when it is 
not convenient todo so. At the same time, 
see that the room is as far from the engine- 
room as possible, to escape the extreme 
heat from the fires, and also to be away 
from the throb of the engines, which is 
very trying to the nerves, especially if one 
is at all sea-sick. 

Before starting on even a short journey, 
always fasten securely to the lining of 
both purse and traveling-bag a card con- 
taining the full name and address of some 
one to whom a message can be sent in case 
of accident. The card should also contain 

the traveler’s own name, and a duplicate 
should be fastened tothe inside of one’s 
coat or gowr. This simple means of identi- 
fication is possible to the poorest traveler, 
and may save much expense and trouble, 
not to mention the possibility of being 








carried to the hospital without the knowl- 





edge of one’s friends or their distress at 
finding the body of one near and dear in that 
dreadful place, the morgue. ll sensible 
women have such a card sewn tothe lining 
of their purses at all times, so that if it is 
lost or stolen there is a chance of having it 
returned. 

Whatever else is omitted, do not forget to 
tuck a drinking-cup into the hand-satchel, 
also a flask of distilled water, for the dan- 
gers which are to be encountered in a com- 
mon drinking-cup or glass, and the water in 
cars and stations are often more serious 
than many believe. 

Turkish Rugs are Scarce. 


“‘ There is really no such thing as a Turk- 
ish rug, despite the name,”’ said a large im- 
porter of Oriental wares. ‘‘ They are called 
Turkish because they are marked princi- 
pally from Constantinople, although almost 
eyery one of them is woven in realms out- 
side those of the Sultan. They come from 
Arabia, Persia, Afghanistan and Beloochis- 
tan, and are picked up by Mohammedan 
traders, who get them from the natives for 
sacred images and pictures of images. Of 
course the Mohammedan faithful think that 
these are made by their own countrymen, 
but asa matter of fact they are manufact- 
ured largely in England and France, and 
are shipped to the Orient from there. It 
would be certain death for an infidel Christ- 
ian to engage in such a trade, and even the 
Mohammedan trader frequently pays for it 
with his life. 

* After they have been bought from the 
natives by these traders they are packed on 
camels, and then begins the tjourney over- 
land to Constantinople. They have to 
travel in caravans for safety’s sake, and I 
have often seen as much as 180 camels in 
one caravan when they arrived in Constan- 
tinople. Each camel can carry only about 
two hundred pounds of rugs, and it often 
takes a caravan six months to reach Con- 
stantinople, so the expense of transporta- 
tion isa heavy one. Then they are shipped 
from Constantinople to America, and it 
takes about twenty days to reach New York. 

**They have to pay import duty to the 
Sultan when they cross the frontier, und 
then when they are exported they have to 
pay another twoper cent. If we want to 
inspect them before we ship them out of 
the country we have to pay twenty per 
cent., so we ship them just as they come off 
the camels’ backs, in bales. Sometimes 
wheu they arrive in this country we find in 
a shipment a rug, whose sacred emblems 
make it more valuable in Constantinople 
than in America, for the rich Mohammed- 
ans in that city are willing to pay almost 
any price for a prayer rug that has certain 
of these sacred emblems in its design. 
When we find such a rug we ship it back to 
Turkey and sell it there, and make a bigger 
profit than we would in America.”— 
Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
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Lockjaw. 


The time for the annual epidemic of lock- 
jaw among the boys of our land has come. 
It is a pity that the lawmakers do not rec- 
ognize the frightful and needless sacrifice 
of valuable lives which our usual way of 
celebrating the Fourth of July entails, and 
cannot realize that the present unreason- 
able use of firecrackers and other explosives, 
and the shooting of toy pistols may be made 
illegal without wounding the patriotism of 
any sensible person or costing the law- 
makers any votes. Some communities have 
indeed passed ordinances forbidding the 
sale or shooting off of toy pistols; but these 
are few, and until their example is followed 
generally throughout the land, Fourth-of- 
July lockjaw will remain as a recognized 
epidemic. Lockjaw, or tetanus, is caused 
by the development in the body of the 
tetanus bacillus, a germ living in the soil 
in many places, especially in city streets, 
round barns and stables, and in pastures. 
This bacillus does not grow readily when 
exposed to the air, so there is usually little 
danger of lockjaw following large wounds. 
The danger lies in the punctured wounds, 
the ragged wounds, and often also the seem- 
ingly trivial wounds which heal rapidly, 
and so seal up the tetanus germs away 
from the air; there it finds the conditions 
most favorable to its development and the 
manufacture of the nerve poison which 
causes the symptoms of this terrible dis- 
ease. Such being the case, the treatment 
of little wounds from pistols, torpedoes and 
crackers is to make them bigger. This re- 
quires some courage on the part of the 
doctor, and the more courage the smaller 
and apparently more insignificant is the 
wound, and parents ought not to increase 
his trial by pleading against the necessity 
of cutting deeply into the wound, opening 
it widely, and washing it out thoroughly 
with antiseptic solutions. It is only in this 
way that the danger of lockjaw can be re- 
duced toa minimum, and even this in ex- 
ceptional cases does not prevent the dis- 
ease. 

The modern treatment for this disease is 
the injection of tetanus antitoxin. Even 
this may fail if injected simply under the 
skin or into the muscles, and the antitoxin 
has occasionally been injected into the 
sheath covering the spinal cord, or even be- 
neath the membranes of the brain, so that 
it may the more directly reach the nerve- 
centres chiefly affected by the poison.— 
Youths’ Companion. 
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Domestic Hints. 
TOMATO BASKETS. 

These require sound, ripe tomatoes, as near in 
size as possible. Wash and dry well, but do not 
peel. Slice off top, and scoop out contents with a 
silverspoon. Mix it well with bread crumbs, sea- 
soned with grated onion, chopped celery and 
olives, fried up with an egg or two. Put enough 
of this in each “‘ basket ’”’ to fill it, and parboil. 
Place them about a roast of veal or lamb for 
garniture, and serve with the meat gravy. 

ICED COCOA. 

Thisis as delicious and apt to be as generally 
relished as either iced tea or coffee. Do not 
make it too rich, but use rather more. water than 
milk and sweeten while yet hot, stirring briskly, 
thatthe sugar may be thoroughly dissolved. If 
itis to be served at a dinner or luncheon select a 
day when only white meats are on the menu. 


RICE MERINGUE. 

This is a dish that may be varied in several 
ways. Cook one-quarter of a pound of rice in 
new milk till it swells, then flavor nicely with 
vanilla, and stir in the yolks of two eggs. Linea 
pie dish with this mixture, and then place a layer 
of stewed fruit on it; whisk the whites of the eggs 
to a froth to make a meringueonthetop. Boke 
in the oven till colored. Instead of using fruit ot 
jam, the juice of a lemon may be stirred into the 
rice, with sugar to taste. 

RED-CURRANT SYRUP. 

Ingredients—One pound of ,sugar made into 
syrup of thirty-two degrees strength (tried with 
the saccharometer, or syrup gauge), three gills 
of red currant juice strained through a hair 
sieve. Mix these ingredients cold, fill the bottles, 
cork and tie down, six minutes’ gentle ebullition, 
the bottles to be put on in cold water; when cold, 
dip the nozzles of the bottles in bottle wax and 
stack them in the usual manner in bins, in acold 


cellar. 
SALT COD. 
Wash the fish, and soak it all night in water to 
which has been added a few drops of lemon-juice 
or vinegar. Take the fish out of the water, wash 





it well, and put it Into a fish kettle with sufficient 
boiling water to cover it. Bring it gently toa 
boll, skim clean, and let it simmer till the flesh 
will leave the bone easily. Do not boil it too 
much, or the fish will be tasteless and tough. A 
piece weighing three or four pounds should not 
require longer than from a half to three-quarters 
of an hour. Drain the fish, put it on a dish 
covered with a napkin, garnish with hard-boiled 
eggs cut in rings, scraped horse-radish and tufts 
of parsley. Send egg-sauce to table in a sauce 
tureen, and builed parsnips as an wccompani- 
ment. To make the egg sauce, take one and one- 
half ounce of butter, one ounce of flour, three 
gills of milk, salt to taste, one saltspoonfull of 
white pepper—or cayenne, if wished—and two 
hard-boiled eggs. Melt the butter in a very clean, 
small saucepan; stir into it the flour, and by de- 
grees add to these the milk. When this mixture 
boils, throw into it the pepper and salt, and let 
all cook for one minute. Remove the she Is from 
the eggs, chop them into small, irregular pieces, 
and stir them in. Hold the saucepan over the fire 
for a minute to let all get ithoroughly hot, and it 
is ready. Some persons add a little anchovy 
essence to the sauce. 
PEACH MANGO. 

Lay the peaches in salt and water for two 
days, then take them out and wipe them dry. 
Take out the stones, and fill with the following 
mixture: Minced garlic, horseradish, bruised 
mustard seed, and sliced ginger root, celery seed 
and onion. Tie the peaches round with thread, 
and strew over them cloves, broken cinnamon, 
and turmeric. Season cold ivinegar with made 
mustard, ginger, and nutmeg and sugar. Pour 


the vinegar over the peaches, and set the jar ina 
cool place for three montbs. Oil may be added 


to this filling if desired. 
STUFFED CABBAGE. 

This is a dainty and appetizing hot-weather 
entree if care be taken to procure one of the 
crisp, early summer cabbages. Cut off the 
stalk very close and spread apart the outside 
leaves, so that the heart can be cut out, leaving 
@ small natural cup to be filled. The cabbage 
which has been removed 1s to be chopped up fine 
with English walnuts or pecans, moistened with 
cream, and then put back, the outside leaves to 
be tied closely about it while it steams ina 
double boiler. Allow it to cook slowly till thor- 
oughly done and serve with butter sauce. 
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Hints to Housekeepers. 


A fur rug which is hardened '!n the washing and 
drying may be softened in the following way: 
Mix together three tablespoonfuls of castor oil, 
one of glycerine,and one of turpentine. Rub 
this preparation into the back part of the rug, 
and let it remair for a week, then rub it with a 
smooth stone or block of wood. Wipe thoroughly 
before relining. 

Iron and steel goods of all descriptions are 
kept free from rust in the following manner: 
Dissulve one-half ounce of camphor in one 
pound of hog’s lard, take off the scum, and mix 
as much blacklead as will give the mixture an 
iron color. Iron and steel goods of all kinds 
rubbed over with this mixture, and left with it on 
for twenty-four hours, and then rubbed witha 
linen cloth, will keep clean for months. 


The odds and ends of watermelon rind, which 
are usually thrown away as worthless, can be 
converted into a very nice pickle with but little 
trouble. Peel and cut into %slices or cubes, as 
preferred, and put to soak over night in strong 
brine. Next day put pieces on to boil in clear, 
cold water. When sotender that a straw can be 
run through, drain off the water, replace with 
white wine vinegar sufficient to cover, and put 
in a few red peppers and a little allspice. Bottle 
while hot. 


Oilecloth should never be scrubbed; if this 
course be followed,.the paint will quickly be worn 
off. it should first be carefully swept with a soft 
brush, to remove all the dust and fluff, and then 
wiped with a large soft cloth wrung out in tepid 
(not hot) water. If it is vesy dirty it may be 
necessary to use a little soft soap, but this should 
be done rarely, and on no account must soda be 
used. When itis dry wipe over with a cloth or 
sponge dipped in skimmilk, which will brighten 
and preserve the colors and give it a polish. 
After sponging witb the milk, dry with a cloth 
Occasionaliy, to give the oilcloth a good polish 
and greatly improve its appearance, apply bees- 
wax and turpentine. Rub it on the oilcloth with 
a piece of flannel, and then polish with a dry 
duster. 

Not only can fat be kept down, but thin people 
can vastly improve their figures by proper ex- 
ercises. Lifting the shoulders up, and back and 
forwards, many times, and rolling the head 
around, does wonders in filling up the hollows in 
the neck and rounding the contours of the 
shoulders. The last exercise—rolling the head 
around like a ball—is recommended to sufferers 
from nervous headaches, which it often allevi- 
ates, if itdoes not quite cure. 

A few peach leaves, boiled in the milk of which 
ice-cream or pudding sauce is to be made, will be 
found an excellent substitute for almond flavor 
when in some emergency the latter is not pro- 
curable. Care should be taken, however, not to 
usetoo many, as otherwise a bitter taste is im 
parted. 

No matter what the fish, the juice of one lemon 
added to the water in which it is boiled is almost 
indispensable in the opinions of the West Indian 
cooks who make more of a specialty of the fish 
course than of any other part of the dinner. 
They generally send it to table resting on a bed 
of snowy, puffy rice, which becomes delicately 
saturated with the flavor of the fish, and is served 
with it to those who like rice. 


Tutti-frutti ice will appeal to the economical 
housewife, because it affords such a delightful 
way of using up odds and ends of fruit. All 
kinds, both tresh and canned, may be mixed to- 
gether, the softer ones crushed and the firmer 
cut into bits, together with almonds and candied 
citron. A rich, thick lemonade is the blending 
medium, the freezing being the same as that of 
ice-cream. 


Fasbion Motes. 


a”, The fancy alpacas are promised quite as dc - 
cided a vogue as the checked materials, and 
these are allied to any and every material that 
may suggest itself to the mind of the couturiere, 
velvet and panne of the same shade as the gown 
being employed in many instances, while loose y 
plaited silk braid, flanked by two or three rows 
of narrower braid, makes a very charming and 
effective trimming. 

e%» The curious new shades of blue-green are 
lovely, especially in taffeta trimmed with quain 
ruches and worn with big Leghorn hats, with 
strings. A curious amount of black and yellow 
is worn. Yellow has, of course, been a very 
favorite shade, and it certainly looks quite effec- 
t vein a crowd, surmounted by a big black tulle 
hat and a black feather and chiffon pelerine. 

a®e Changeable taffeta of soft aud souple qual- 
ity really takes ina variety of exquisite shad- 
ings. Wonderful satin dresses are also worn in 
the daytime on the other side, we hear. Quite 
beautiful are the old rose and green effects with 
pretty fichus of chiffon of the same shade, and a 
chemisette of fine lace. With these the * Eight- 
eenth Century” hats, with lace strings holding 
down the brim, are worn. ‘ 

e*. Washable white Oriental satin and crepe de 
chine have many possibilities for the intelligent 
amateur to get variety at small cost. After sev- 
eral visits to the cleaner these fabrics can be 
dyed navy blue or brown. 

a®, There are all manner of gay and fanciful 
belts just now. A scarlet belt gives a pretty 
touch to a white costume. There are many od- 
dities in belts, too, but if your means are limitea 
itis better to let them alone. Rather buy one of 
its kind and that the best you can afford. If 
well-to-do womer get a collection of useless 
trifies it does not matter, but it is a foolish policy 
on the part of the woman who has a limited al- 
lowance to spend the bulk of her substance on 
cheap and indifferent accessories. 

e*. Colored shirt-waist frocks in pink, blue, 
green and tan linen are very popular, too—most 
of them are simply made with posssibly a little 
white braid or flat embroidery. Think not, how- 
ever, that all linens are simple. They can beas 
elaborate as you like. 

a*. Red is much worn just now, even in spite of 
the fact that it generally gives place to the 
lighter and softer shades during the hot summer 
months. Red linen is, in fact, enjoying quite a 











a” 





large measure of popularity, and there is a good 
deal of red taffetas in dull, soft shades to be seen 
as well. The sleeve frills which were almost !n- 
dispensable earlier inj the -summer, have given 

to a great extent to turned-back cuffs 
adorned with tabs and fancy buttons; as regards 
the latter item the variety is almost unending, 
and they are still introduced on the tailor-made 
gown wherever it 1s possible to invent an excuse 
to insert a button. 

a®e White shoes are worn more this summer 
than ever before. With the white suits, which 
are seen everywhere just now, they are quite the 
thing. and even with light blue or pink frocks 
they are often seen. The pongee or champagne 
shoes, with stockings to match, are very popular 
just now, too. They are very chie with light 
frocks of all kinds, but are decidedly out of place 
with black gowns. 

es On no account be guided too much by fash- 
jon (in other words, imitation) in the matter of 
accessories. Some women look well in brightly 
colored waistbands, rather weird veiJs and hats 
of quaint shape, while others appear positively 
absurd inthem. Some women, can, with advan- 
tage, wear poetical garments, while others, with- 
Out possessing great good looks, have a smart- 
ness all their own. 

e%s In Paris the fashion of wearing pure white 
gloves with the elbow sleeves of the gown 
fashionable is declining in favor of a very pale 
gray or even a light shade of tan. One is rather 
inclined to deplore the fact, for white gloves 
have their own particular fascination in summer 
or winter, and there is nothing which gives a 
more effective finishing touch to the whole 
toilette. As regards autumn styles, severer out- 
lines are promised, and there is every indicat on 
that we shall return to tight sleeves again. 

e*, Instead of the taffeta petticoats which split 
and wear out in a short length of time, it would 
be a good idea to try lustre or alpaca, with little 
silk frills. Alpacais always a delightful mate- 
rial, cool and light, as well as making a capital 
Sond for thin fabrics, and the length of time that 
such a petticoat will wear without showing signs 
of age is quite enough to recommend it to those 
who are uable to afford to constanly renew the 
contents of their wardrobe. Another capital 
petticoat for small means is that composed of 
tussore silk. Not only does it lend itself to apy 
amount of trimming and tucking, but it washes 
admirably and will wear almost for any length 
of time, its only objection jbeing that itis apt 
to nang rather limply round the figure of the 
wearer. 

e*. We are promised a return of the popularity 
of velveteen, and especially in black and the 
rich dark mulberry, purple and brown shades 
which are particularly effective in this fabric, 
and which are so beautiful for fall and winter 
costumes. Big velvet hatsio match will be worn 
again, and these are ulways picturesque.—N. Y. 
Mail. 








The World Beautiful. 
Lilian Whiting, in Boston Budget. 


‘* Eternal Love working out a preordained pur- 
pose of ultimate perfection, and using evil, moral 
and physical, as one of His instruments, is the 
sole hypothesis that adequately accounts for all 
the facts of life. Every alternative solution in- 
volves some fresh fallacy cf confusion. Philo- 
sophically, too, it is inevitable; the law3 of philo- 
sophic thought, as taught by Descartes, demand 
it, because the aggregate of goodness and love 
in the world—and there is much more goodness 
and Icve than the reverse—can only be the 
mirror of an Archetypal Source, and that Source 
is God. Revelation makes it certain, if yon 
accept the declaration of the immortal literature 
as God-inspired. Therefore, nail it to the mast- 
head of the ship of your life,and swear that 
that ship shall sink before you strike your 
colors. Let it stand between you and 
every superstitious inadequate conception of 
God, no matter by what authority proclaimed. 
{n times of soul darkness, of theologica? per- 
plexity, of overwhelming temptation, of fail- 
ing resolution repeat it, claim it from God. 
Hold Him His blessed word; say, God is 
Love, and ugh He slay me yet will 1 trust in 
Him.| Made your own that trumpet note of 
victory sounded by St. Paul when overwhelmed 
with difficulties and disappointments greater 
than tany which will come into your life: Iam 
persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor angels, 
nor principalities, nor powers, nor things pres- 
ent, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, 
nor any other creature shall be able to separate 
me from the love of God which is in Christ 
Jesus.”—Archdeacon Wilberforce, from a Ser- 
mon preached in Westminster Abbey. 


The “ stern realities of life’’ is a phrase 
often used, and one which implies that the 
more real experiences of life are of sadness, 
hardship and wrong. Never was there a 
greater fallacy. The season of trial, after 
it has begun to recede a little into the dis- 
tance, appears asa phantasmagoria, wraith- 
like and evanescent, in the mortal atmos- 
phere, while the seasons of joy, of radiance, 
and of love (which is but another term for 
the highest possible degree of energy) 
stand out vividly as truly representative of 
actual achievement. The truer realities of 
life are not “‘stern’’ ; the most profound and 
vital of all life’s experiences are those into 
which enters radiance and joy. Suffering 
and sorrow have their place and no unim- 
portant one; but they are, by their very 
nature, of the transitory and the superficial 
rather than of the permanent and the pro- 
foandest experiences. They are disciplin- 
ary;: they are valuable as processes, but 
they have no place in life as results. They 
are conditions through which and by means 
of which progress is made; but they are in 
no wise finalities. Through darkness—to 
light; through sorrow—to joy. It is the 
law and the prophets. We are saved— 
not by the “stern,” but by the 
beautiful realities. ‘‘It is the one golden 
clue that can save the anxious heart 
from losing its way in the tangle of com- 
plicated theology, the one truth which can 
irradiate with Divine hope the darkest 
problems of life,’? says Archdeacon Wil- 
berforce,—‘‘the one comtemplaticn which 
can ennoble our dealings with our fellow- 
men—which defines clearly our relations to 
the Eternal, encouraging us to wait and 
work trustfully, patiently, hopefully, be- 
cause measureless love united ‘to measure- 
less power holds and watches over our ulti- 
mate destiny. Of course, there will be 
periods when this transcendent epitome 
of the Universal Soul passes unheeded 
over an unroused heart; again, there 
are circumstances and conditions, times 
of sturm und drang, times when the 
insoluble riddle of this painful earth, 
when the infinite confusion that perplexes 
human life yield to no consolation short of 
an intense unalterable conviction that 
Love is the root of creation, God’s essence; 
that from inmost to outmost one love is 
pulsing; and when the strongest, noblest 
exercise of the human faculties will be to 
force the mind, the will, the heart right 
through second causes, till it is face to face 
with the Primal Omnipotent Generative 
cause, and there to rest in the revealed defi- 
nition, God is Love.” 

Rebuke and reproach have their place at 
times, but the great needs of human life lie 
in justice, sympathy, in sweet and generous 
comprehension and unfaltering love. The 
love that gives itself in unbounded measure 
and unfaltering trust regardless of recogni- 
tion or return, is a force that shall, in time, 
create and inspire that in which it believes. 
For love is the most intense potency in the 
universe. Even the luftiest conception that 
we have of the Divine nature is that 
He is love. ‘God is love.”” And“ do not 
the darker mysteries of life, when seen 
under the electric blaze of this reve- 
lation, lose some of their painful intensity ? 
Since God is Love the existence of evil 
is elementally necessary for the ultimate 


consummation of the most perfext good 
the disease and pain and disappointmen: 
which mar the happiness of mankind the 
cruel inequalities and injustices of earth 
which seem to belie thehand of Provia..... 
are seen under the light of this rayejat;,, 
to be blended with tones of love and)... 
poses of perfection, to be effects a1: con 
trasts which, bitter as they undoutted). 
are, are working together for good, o, the 
whole, in the upward evolution of the ra...» 
It is no mere passive and negative cv.) 
tion to trust and to love. It isthe mos: t 
tense form of spiritual activity, « Trust ; 
God,” says Archdeacon Wilberfore as 1), 
final word of one of his wonderfy! d 
courses. “ Find Him in your very sorrow 
Seek Him where He has aecommoda::. 
Himself to creaturely conditions, as He ha 
inthe Blessed Sacrament. Rest in the [ «;.; 
abide patiently upon Him. Find Him 
manent in yourself; and render to {),. 
great discovery watchful, prayerful culty;, 
Your life may be dull, disappointed, cy, 
monplace; your nature troublesome; y.., 
temptations distracting. Then remem}).. 
that He has expressed Himself in you: 4), 
that the environment against which 5. 
chafe was prepared for you before t),.. 
world was. The omnipotence of God is 
stake in your final victory. Do not pos 
pone the perfection, do not delay the edu: 
tion, by living wilfully below your id, 
And, above all things, be patient. 11, 
sweet is that appeal of Longfellow, 
Evangeline, to the Divine virtue of patie... 
’ 
** Patience, accomplish thy work, accomplis): ); 
work of affection. 
Sorrow and silence are strong, and patient « 
durance is God-like. 
Therefore accomplish thy labor of love, till t}). 
heart is made God-like; 
Purified, strengthened, made perfect, and re 
dered more worthy of heaven.” 
The Brunswick, Boston. 


Popular Editions 
of New Novels. 


1. TRUTH DEXTFR. By Sidney McCall. 72d tho... 
sand. With frontispiece. 12mo. Cloth, 75 cents 


That this novel is as far above the ace 
champagne is superior to soda is fac en 





2. FROM KINGDOM TO COLONY. By Mary Dey 
ereux. With frontispiece by Henry Sandhan 
l2mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 

A story of the quaint old town of Marb’ehead in the 
early days of the Revolution. Wilful Mistress. D., 
othy Devereux, the brave little beroine is a delight 
pom Ae ana fase nating character. “ {¢ is 

y y since such a charming love stor 3 
been written,” said the Literary Worl: ere 


3. THE SHADOW OF THE CZAR. By John 
Carling, author of * The Viaing’s Skull.” With 
frontispiece. 12mo. Cloth. 75 cents. 

An engrossing romance of the sturdy. w som 
sort, in which the action is never Gaaues tours 


best describes this popular nove y B ivated 
Saneaumiinte pop el, which captivated 


** It excels in interest Anthony Hope’s best effort.’ 
said the Boston Herald. 


4. WHITE APRONS. A Rumance of Bacon’s Reve! 
lion, Virginia, 1676. By Maud Wilder Goodwin 
author of ** The Head of a Hundred,” e c. With 
frontispiece by Clyde O. De Land. 12mo. Cloth, 


7> Cents. 
Has the true qualities of histori*al romance : 
matic situation and stirriug incident, coupled ‘with 
yo and literary Charm.—Plaladelphia = Pui 


It is a beautiful little story—sweet and ing 
not less than clever aud true. _vew York Ti ee: 


5. A DREAM OF A THRONE. By Charles Fiem- 
ing Embree. With frontispiece by Henry Sand- 
ham. 12mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 

A powerful story, with constantly changing move 


ment, strong color and striking etfects.—Philadeiphia 
North American. j 


ep aealy extninal a. ae. + « « The free 
seems a ages.— 
Philadelphia Press. hide 


6. IN THE COUNTRY GOD FORGOT. A Story of 


‘}oday. By Frances Charles. 12mo. Cloth, 75 
cents. 
Has a fibrous strength of its own. The sky and the 


be sey bo pone ett og < ne som are stamped in on 
eads. ‘The characters | vibly 
out of the arid air.— Zhe Nation. es 


7 WITHOUT DOGMA. By Henryk Sienkiewicz, 
author of “ Quo Vadis,” ** With Fire and Sword. 
etc. l2mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 


A human document read in ? 
agination.— Boston Beacon. inieniditaamnaen 

Reveals a most remarkable order of genius. . . . 
Is intensely human. . . . The bovuk is intellectu- 
ally a masterpiece and throughout entertains.—??//:: 
delphia Telegraph. 


8 A DECACHED PIRATE. The Romance of Gay 
Vandeleur. By Helen Milecete. With frontis- 
piece by I. H. Caliga. 12mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 


A charming young English woman is the self-styled 
pirate of this Book. Her career on both side of the 
Atlantic, as exploited by herself in a series of letters 
to her ** dearest friend,” we foliuw with interest, and 
regret when we find * The knd ” at the buttom of the 
pa,e.— The Outlook. 


9. KISWET. By Julia Fletcher (George Fleming 
12mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 


It is a charming book. I have read it twice, and 
looked it over a.ain: and I wish I had it all new to 
sit up with tonight.—it is so fresh and sweet and in- 
nocent and joyuus, the dial gue is so natural and 
bri ~" the characters so keenly edged, and the de- 
scriptions so poetic.—£rtract from a letter. 








10. A DAUGHTER OF NEW FRANCE. Withsome 
account of the Gallant Sieur Cadillac and his 
Colony onthe Detroit. By Mary Catherine Crow- 
ley. With frontispiece by Clyde U0. De Lani. 
12mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 

The author has given us astrong, vivid romance, 
and has reproduced with rare skill the social atmos- 


phere of the time, as well as the spirit of adventure 
that was in the air.— Brooklyn Eagie. 


THE LOVE-LETTERS OF THE KING; or, Th: 
Life Romantic. By Richard Le Gallienne. 12m 
Cloth, 75 cents. 

He possesses charm, sweetvess. nstive poe-y. 1: 
speaks fra: kly and like a man of feeling fo pace 
after page and his English is always clear and soft!) 
musical.--Chicago Evening Post. 


ll. 


12. WITH FIRE AND SWORD. ®y Henryk Sier- 
kiewicz, author of ** Quo Vadis,” etc. Translate 
irom the Polish by Jeremiah Curtin. L[llustrate:. 
12mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 

Perhaps the best book ofthis famous author. T! 
New York Tribune sa a that “ the only modern romanc 
with which it can becom ared,for fire, surightlines;, 
oe oy BS swift changes, and abs: rbing 1! 
terest, is ‘ The Three Musketeers ’ of Dumas.” 








13. A MAID OF BAR HARBOR. By Henrietta \. 
Rowe. With frontispiece by Ellen W. Abre 
lgmo. 75 cents. 

Mrs. Rowe writes of the country life, character a! 
traditions, and diaiect with the sure touvh. f theo” 
server at frst d. Her characters have every 4) 
pearance of beivug transferred from life to the paxe 
of her book.— Providence Journal. 


14. UP AND DOWN THE SANDS OF GOLD. PB 
Mary Devereux, author of “ From Kingdom ¢ 
Colony,” “Lafitte of Louisiana,” etc. 1:mo. 
Cloth, 75 cents. 

Thestory is one of sunshine and shade, of smiir 

and tears. The author has created for us a li''': 

company of people whum we learn to love, and fro 

whom it is hard to part —Boston Transcript. 


15. THE KING’S HENCHMAN. A Chronicle of tl: 
Sixteenth Century. By William Henry Fornsor ’ 
author of “ King or Knave,” “The World's Dis 
coverers,” etc. 12mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 

Mr. Johnson has caught the spirit of the period, ane 

has painted in Henry of Navarre a truthfl an 

memorable historical portrait.—7he Mail und Er pres 

New York. ) =e 

16. WHEN THE GATES LIFT UP THEIR waap~ 
A Story of the South in the Seventies. By Payne 
Erskine. 12mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 

A strong and interesting novel, wholly Americ! 

in scene and spirit, and with a purpose which Is oe 

revealed until the end, and then in dramat Ps 
humanly convincing scenes.--Vew York Mail an 


press. 


of the Soutb after the w*'- 
? Oar arew ing in this book Is a 
abiy done, and the dialect work as well as i") 
scriptions are of excellent quality. The story 
unusual adility.— Boston Budget. 


Any of the above books sent by mail 04 
receipt of price. Address 


MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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LOVE IN A STOCKING. 
I. 


| have worshipped at her shrine, 
She is all the world to me; 
i have called her sweet, divine, 
Fairest on the land or sea. 
And she holds me in such awe, 
That it came to me most shocking 
When by merest chance I saw— 
A big hole in her stocking. 


IL. 
she always looks most neat, 
Form divine, angelic face; 
ro watch her is a treat 
Of Motion’s Poetry and grace. 
in her 1 see no flaw, E 
But all the virtues to her flocking, 
And it mussed me when [ saw— 
That big gap in her stocking. 


II. 

She is more than passing fair, 

And she has my poor heart breaking; 
My love I would declare, 

But the idea sets me quaking. 
Of course, I meant no harm, 

But she cried, * You’re horrid shocking,” 
When I hinted she should darn— 

The heel-hole in her stocking. 


L’ENVOI. 
But she brought me ’round most kind, 
And stopped my teasing, mocking, 
With a kiss that made me blind— 


To that heel-hole in her stocking. 
Northampton, Mass. JAMES D. KIMBALL. 


in 
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A PRETTY GOOD WORLD. 


it’s a pretty good sort of a world, fellows, 
A pretty good world, I say. 
In spite of what people are growling about, 
And kicking against every day, 
There's plenty of sunshine, 
And plenty of blue, 
Away in the skies 
Beaming down upon you. 
It’s a pretty good sort of a world, old man, 
A pretty good world, I say. 


It’s a pretty good kind of a world, fellows, 
A pretty good world, I say, 
In spite of the cynics and knockers and such 
Who’re throwing the rocks in your way, 
She wags right along 
With a smile and a song, 
In spite of the right 
And in spite of the wrong. 
It’s a pretty good sort of a world, old man, 
A pretty good world, I say. 


It’s a pretty good kind of a world, fellows, 
A pretty good world, I say, 
In spite of the tears and in spite of the fears, 
That harass us on the way, 
There’s giory enough 
In the green of the hills, 
The blossoms that bloom 
Near the moss-covered rills. 
It’s a pretty bright sort of a world, old man, 
A pretty bright world, I say. 


It’s a pretty good sort of a world, old man, 
A pretty good world, I say. 
And better and better it grows, if we speed 
Love’s message along the way; 
And brighter and brighter 
It grows all the while, 
If hghtened with songs 
And a giad, cheery smile. 
1t’s a pretty good sort of a world, old man, 
A pretty good world, I say. 
—E. A. Brininstool. 


a> 
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THE FIRING LINE. 


For glory? For good? For fortune of fame? 
Why, ho for the front where the battle is on! 

Leave the rear tothe dolt, the lazy, the lame; 
Go forward, as ever the valiant have gone; 

Whether city or field, whether mountain or mine‘ 
Go forward, as ever the valiant have gone. 


Whether newsboy or plowboy, cowboy or elerk, 
Fight forward, be ready, be-steady, be first ; 

Be fairest, be bravest, be best at your work; 
Exult and be glad; dare to hunger, to thirst, 

As David, as Alfred—let dogs skulk and whine— 

There is room but for men on the Firing Line. 


Aye, the place to fight and the place to fall— 
As fall we must, allin God’s good time— 
It is wherethe manliest man is the wall, 
Where boys are as men in their pride and 
prime, 
Where glory gleams brightest, where brightest 
eyes shine. 
Far out on the roaring, red Firing Line. 
—Joaquin Miller, in Success. 


a> 


WHEN BETTY MILKS THE Cow. 
When twilight gilds the summer lea 
And daisies close their eyes to sleep, 
When hiveward drones the laden bee, 
And from the hedge the shadows creep; 
The hour when all things sweet combine 
To set their seal on Nature’s brow 
With tenderest touch,—the hour, divine, 
When Betty milks the brindled cow. 


The peach’s b'ush upon her cheek, 
The pippin’s dimple in her chin; 

Her eyes, clear, fountuin-like, bespeaks 
A depth of purity within ; 

Softer of voice than yonder dove 
That to its mate is cooing now,— 

For all things yield themselves to love 
When Betty milks the brindled cow. 


Adown her shoulders, plump and fair 
As ever minstrel rhymed or sung, 
A wavy mass of golden hair 
In Nature’s artless beauty flung; 
Her arins, apoise, of graceful mould,— 
No artist’s masterpiece, I trow, 
Can match the vision I behold 
When Betty milks the brindled cow. 








But whether in her form or face 
Or twinkle in those eyes of blue, 
rhere’s some bewitchment in her grace 
That thrills my being through and through; 
And what I would I cannot say, 
For silence seals my lips somehow, 
And something in my breast gives way 
When Betty miiks the brindled cow. 


Oh, had I all the miser’s store, 
Or wide domain of farm and field, 
ihe fame that falls to men of lore, 
With all the honors earth can yield, 
i freely barter them for this,— 

Would such a boon the Fates allow— 
Just one sweet promise, one sweet kiss, 
When Betty milks the brindled cow. 
—Jobn Troland, in Springfield Republican 

God make my life a little light, 
Within the world to glow— 

A tiny flame that burneth bright, 
Wherever I may go. 





God make my life a little flower, 
That bringeth joy to all; 

Content to bloom in native bower, 
Although its place be small. 


God make my 1 fe a little song, 
That comforteth the sad, 
That helpeth others to be strong, 
That makes the singer glad. 
—M. Betham Edwards, in Home Notes. 
rene, 1 fold my hands and wait, 
‘or care for wind nor tide nor sea; 
_‘vé no more ’gainst time or fate; 
“or lo, my own shall come to me. 





‘tay Iny haste, I make delays; 
Yor what avails this eager pace? 

*tand amid the eternal ways, 

And what is mine shall know my face. 
' he stars come nightly to the sky, 
. I he tide wave to the sea; 
‘or time nor space, nor deep nor high, 

Can keep my own from me. 

—John Burroughs. 


_— 
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But what are past or future joys? 
The present 1s our own! 

And He is wise who best employs 
The passing hour alone. 


Her Christian Name. 

Silence was—to quote from Jimmi 
e 8 — 

Henry Walcot’s “ long suit.” vicpanis 

There was a great bond otf friendship between 
the two; perhaps they followed in this the law 
that opposites attract each other. For Jimmie 
Spencer was the roverse of Henry Walcot in 


_| almost every particular. Where Henry was tail 


and dark, Jimmie was rather the medium height, 


face, beaming always with good humor, inevit- 
ably suggested to an observer the qualifying ad- 
jective * chubby.” 

“Why do I like Henry so well?” suid Jimmie 
one day in reply to a question. ‘ Because he is 
such a jolly fellow and knows how to keep his 
mouth shut. Say,do you know,” growing sud- 
denly enthusiastic, “Henry can speak English, 
German and Spanisb, but, by Jove! he knows 
how to keep quiet in about fourteen other lan- 
guages, not counting dialects and slang.” 

“Why dol like Jimmie?” said Henry must 
ingly. “Because he isa jolly good fellow and 
knows how to talk, 1 suppose.” 

So they sat now in front of a cheerful fire in 
Walcot’s rooms, smoking and talking. Jimmie 
was chatting away as usual, but there was some- 
thing a bit distraught in his manner which did 
not escape the keen eye of his friend. By and 
by, even Jimmie’s fund of small talk seemed ex- 
hausted, and each sat smoking and musing. 

It was Henry who broke the silence. 

“Sit up, Jimmie, and talk out like a man,” said 
he, witha laugh. ‘“ Youknow you never tramped 
all the way up here in the snow and then climbed 
three flights of stairs just to have a chat. Out 
with it, man! What have you got on your 
mind?” 

Jimmie looked up queerly, and, catching the 
friendly gleam in the other’s eye, he laughed 
himself and replied: 

** No dodging you, you sly dog! I believe you 
are a mind reader, anyhow.” 

“ Perhaps I doa bit in that line now and then,” 
answered Henry, with anzassumption of great 
mystery, ‘and to prove it to you, I will tell you 
that you came up here for no other purpose than 
to tell methat you have gone and got yourself en- 
gaged.” 

“* Now, how in thunder did you know that?” 
asked Jimmie, sitting up in‘astonishment. 

“You look guilty, answered Henry, with one 
of his peculiar, almost inaudible chuckles. 

“ But I never told you that I was even paying 
attention to the girl whom I am to have the honor 
of marrying,’ declared Jimmie, protestingly. 
“ You could not have had any idea of it.” 

‘* Now Jimmie, my boy, do give me credit for 
using my powers of observation occasionally,” 
protested Henry. 

“*So!’’ said Jimmie, ‘“‘then maybe you have 
used them far enough tojtell me the name of the 
girl.” 

* T undoubtedly can,” averred Henry, solemnly. 
**Stunted as my powers of observation may be, 
they have been sufficiently powerful to enable 
me to declare that the young lady in question is 
none other than Miss Preston.”’ 

This prescience was too much for Jimmie, 
who simply stared open-mouthed at his chuck- 
ling tormentor. 

“ That’s the worst of you close-mouthed peo- 
ple,” said he presently, with an air of deep dis- 
gust. ‘‘ You sit around and don’t say aword, 
and all the while you are Keeping close tab on 
everything and everybody. Then when a fellow 
comes around to tell you a piece of important 
news you take the wind all out of his sails with 
your air of world-wide knowledge and conscious- 
ness of his must intimate thoughts. I must say 
that I think you might have pretended ignorance. 
Now, I’ll just keep quiet about the matter.” 
And Jimmie resolutely shut his mouth and 
turned again to his cigar. 

“Now, Jimmie,” said Walcot with dignity, 
“don’t be any more of a chump than usual. You 
know you are so full of the subject that you 
have just got to talk. So fire away.” 

And Jimmie did fire away presently, the sub- 
ject having got the better of his resolve. 

‘*But, Henry, all natural prejudice aside, I just 
can’t believe my good luck. To think that she 
should accept me, when she might have had any 
man—why, she might have married you, old 
chap, couldn’t she?” 

* Did she tell you so?” - 

“Nope,” said Jimmie, cheerfully, ‘“‘ but [ 
can’t see how it is that you haven’t fallen in love 
with her.” 

** Maybe I wasin love with another woman,’ 
said Walcot slowly. 

There was something in his tone that made 
Jimmie look up quickly. 

Walcot was gazing into the cheerful fire and 
there was such a smile upon his face as Jimmie 
had never seen. The mecurial youngster was 
on his feet in an instant and rushed over to 
Walcot. 

** By Jove, old chap, so you have been indulg- 
ing in a love affair and didn’t even take me, your 
best friend, into your confidence! I call that 
shameful of »ou, but I am deuced glad to know 
that you are in love, after all. Take my word 
for it, old chap, there’s nothing like it in all the 
world.” 

** Easy, boy, easy,’ said Walcot, with a quiet 
smile that may have concealed some embarrass- 
ment. “I haven’t confessed to any love affair 
yet. And as for confidences, remember that you 
told me nothing of yours until you were actually 
engaged. Even good friends like youand me 
don’t talk over such affairs. However, I may 
have—I hope to have—some good news to tell 
you soon.” 

* How soon?” 

“* Who can say?”’ 

** Have you proposed to her? ”’ 

‘*No, but Tintend todo so.” . 

* Goud boy! Go in and win. If you wanta 
certiticate of good character, callonme. Iam 
always ready to tell a lie in the sacred cause of 
friendship.’”’ And Jimmie’s infectious laugh took 
all sting away from the remark. 

Once more fell a period of silence, and Jimme 
broke it with: 

“Did you ever notice the color of her eyes 
Henry? ”’ 

“* Yes,” answered Henry, with an air of amuse- 
ment. ‘ They are blue, aren’t they? ”’ 

“No, indeed,” said Jimmie, somewhat in- 
dignantly. ‘‘They are a wonderful deep gray; 
almost black.” 

‘“*Is that so?” was the somewhat indifferent 
reply. “Then she has the same color of eyes 
as her cousin. I know that she has wonderful 
deep gray eyes—wonderful eyes.” This last was 
very soft. 

* Not at all, stupid,” said Jimmie, vexed at so 
much stupidity. ‘‘Her cousin’s eyes are blue. 
1’ll be blessed if you ever observe anything.” 

Jimmie himself was not observing anything, 
but was sitting with his gaze fixed on the hearth 
of the tlames and his mind lost in ahappy reverie. 
He did not see his companion look up with a 
quick terror in his eyes and aface drawn with 
emotion. Nor did he hear a question addressed 
to him. Indeed, Walcot’s voice was very thick, 
and he hardly knew himself whether he had 
spoken the question aloud or merely in his 
anguish voiced it to himself. 

“ Then you are engaged to Kate Preston?” he 
finally managed to say, loud enough to make 
his companion hear. 

“Certainly,” said Jimmy if astonishment. 
* Who did you think I was engaged to—certainly 
not to Annie Preston?”’ 

** { didn’t know,” sald Walcot, weakly. 

**So your mind reading wasn’t so good, after 
all! ’exciaimed Jimmie in triumph. ‘“ Well, I 
must be going—so long!” 

And he was gone. 

For a long time Walcot sat before the fire, 
though his cigar went out unnoticed and was not 


it. 

rethen he slowly walked to his desk and took 
out a letter, addressed in his own firm hand- 
writing. Opening it, he stood in front of the fire 
and read it through twice. It was a proposal of 
marriage, simple, straightforward and winning 
in its declaration of great love. 
The letter fluttered first to the fire and the en- 
velope folluwed it. Walcot standing quietly to 
watch them burn. One might have read the ad- 
dress on the envelope, even after'it was caught 
by the flames, and that address was: 

“‘ Miss Kate Preston.”—Beverly Smith, in San 
Francisco, Cal. 








..--* Re that does good to another man also 
does it to himself, not only inthe consequence, 
but in the very act of doing it, for the conscious- 





—Heber. 


ness of well-doing is an ample reward.” 


and so inclined to rotundity of figure that his. 





GOIN’ BAREFOOT. 


1t’s more fun goin’ barefoot than anythin’ I 
know, 

There ain’t a single nother thing that helps yer 
feelin’s so. 

Some days I stay in muvver’s room a-gettin’ in 
her way; 

An’ when I’ve bothered her so much, she sez, 
“*Oh run an’ play! ’’ 

I say, ‘Kin I go barefoot?” En she says, “If 
you choose—”’ 

Nen I alwuz want r holler when I’m pullin’ off 
my shoes! 


It’s fun a-goir’ barefoot when yer playla’ any 
zame— 
hee ~ robber 8 would be noisy an’ Indians awfu 
e 


Unless they had their shoes off when they crep’ 
up In «he night, 

An’ folks can’t know they’re comin’ till}theyi get 
right close in sight! 

Ar’ I’m surely goin’ barefoot every day when I 
get old, 

An’ haven’t got a nurse to say I’ll catch my death 
o’cold! 


An’ if yer goin’ barefoot, yer want t’ go out- 
doors. . 

Y’ can’t stretch out an’ dig yer heels in stupid 
hardwood floors 

Like you kin dig ’em in th’ dirt! An’ where th’ 
long grass grows, 

Th’ blades feel kinder tickley and icool between 
yer toes. 

So when I’m pullin’ off my shoes I’m mighty 
*fraid Pll cough— 

*Cause then I know ma’d stop me ’fore.I got my 
stockin’s off! 


if y’ often go ’round barefoot there’s lots o 
things to know— 

Of how t’ curl yer feet on stones, so they won’t 
hurt y’ so— 

An’ when th’ grass is stickley an’ pricks y’ at a 
touch, 

Jes’ plunk yer feet down solid, an’ it don’t hurt 
half so much. 

I lose my hat imos’ every day. IwishIdid my 
shoes— 

Er else I wisht I was so poor,I hadn’t none to 
lose! 

—Burges Johnson, in Harper’s Magazine. 
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The Popocatapetis. 

“Two kittens! I thought Mrs. Bruce was to 
et you choose one.” 

“Yes, mamma,” said Philip, “ but we didn’t 
know which to choose, an’ Mrs. Bruce put them 
allon the floor, an’ we called ’em to see which 
would come, an’ every time we called these two 
came running to us.” 

“Just the same two, mamma,” chimed in 
Bessie, ‘“‘and can’t we keep them? Pleas 
mamma! ” 

Who could resist such eager little faces? Not 
Mamma Dale. “They are very pretty little 
malties,” she said, smiling. ‘‘ How can you tell 
them apart?” ; ’ 

The children lifted the kittens’ heads, showing 
a white spot in the fur on each little neck. 

“Breastpins,” cried big Sister Edith, “and 
Bessie’s has the larger. What shall you call 
them?” 

“I’m going to call mine Popocatapetl,” said 
Philip, who was studying geography. 

** What?” laughed mamma and Edith together. 

**I want to call mine Poppytoppykettle, too! ”’ 
cried Bessie. 

“You might name them both Popocatapetl,”’ 
said Edith, still laughing, ‘‘and call one by the 
first end, Popo, and the other by the last, Petl.’’ 

* And Pop and Pet for short,” added mamma. 

Thus adopted, Pop and Pet became favored 
members of the household. They developed all 
the playful and amusing ways common to kit- 
tens, and according to the Dale family, a great 
many uncommon ones, also. Even Papa Dale, 
on whose knees they sat while he read his even- 
paper, declared that they never made a mistake, 
Pop always taking the right knee and Pet the 
left. Wonderful kittens were they! 

It was when the Popocatapetis had grown to 
be of good sizethat Philip and Bessie came in 
oneday with a jet-black kitten, very glossy, 
very small, and very pretty. 

** Children!” 

** He was all lost, mamma!” cried Bess, breath- 
less with excitement. 

** And he followed us all the way from school! ”’ 
added Philip. 

“Ishe to be a Popocatapetl, too?” asked 
Edith, mischievously. ‘‘ You can call him by the 
middle of the name, you know, and make it 
Cata.”’ 

‘* May we, mamma?” 

Mamma was doubtful, but when papa came 
home he was positive. 

‘This istoo much children,” he said. “ You 
cannot have three cats; you must give one of 
them away.” 

‘O papa, ’course we can’t spare Pop or Pet, 
and Cata is so cunning! Oh, look at him now, 
swinging on the chair!” 

**Isn’t he just the cutest—” 

*“ You hear what I say?” interrupted papa. 
“You may keep whichever two you choose, but 
the third you must give awsy in the morning.” 

Philip and Bessie retreated to the broad win- 
dow-seat in the hall. Their mournful little voices 
now and then reached the sitting-room, where 
the older ones sat reading, although all seemed 
uncomfortable because the little ones were un- 
happy. 

Suddenly Edith put down her book and left the 
room. A few minutcs later a peal of childish 
laughter rang out. 

“What away Edith has with the children!” 
said Mr. Dale, looking relieved as the laugh rang 
out again. 

*“*She is a dear girl,” said Mrs. Dale. “I 
wonder what they are laughing at?” 

Now it so happened that the next day was Mr. 
Dale’s birthday, and when he came down in the 
morning he found upon his chair a covered 
basket. To its handle wastied a card: ‘ For 
dear papa. With love from Philip and Bessie. 
Many happy returns!”’ 

‘Mew! ” came faintly from within the basket. 
Then the cover stirred, and up perked Cata’s 
little black face! 

Papa set Cata on his shoulder, and laughed till 
the tears came. 

“Come here, you little rogues! ”’ he called to 
the children, peeping in at the door. ‘‘ A man 
can’t reiuse his own birthday present! ” 

So the three Popocatapetls stayed with the 
Dales, and “ were happy ever after.’’—Sophia T. 
Newman, in Youth’s Companion. 





Dog Who Has Traveled Nine Thousand 
Miles. 


Asa globe trotter, with wanderings extending 
from the frigid regions of the North tothe tropics, 
and with Easting and Westing that cover the 
furthest reaches of the American continent, six- 
year-old Shep has a record to be proud of. 

It is something like nine thousand miles, of 

which considerable was on foot. Shep is a dog, 
a Scotch collie, the property of G. Carlto : Woou- 
ward. He is of the average size and more than 
usually well covered with long, yellow hair, 
which turns to black on the tip ends. 
Born somewhere in Montana, he tound his way 
to the Klondike, where, in Dawson City, in 1902, 
he was purchased by Mr. Woodward, to become 
one of a team to draw a sled from there to Fair- 
banks, 650 miles away. He was bought at a bar- 
gain, too, for he cost only $50, and showed such 
intelligence that he was made leader of the 
team. 

Not counting his trip from Montana to Daw- 
son City, Shep’s travels since Mr. Woodward 
has owned him have been as follows: From 
Dawsonto Fairbanks, pulling a sled, 650 miles; 
from there down the Tanana River, by boat, 350 
miles; thence up to Dawson by steamer, 750 
miles; thence to White Horse, walking and sled- 
ding, 450 miles; thence to Skagway, by train, 110 
miles; thence to Seattle, by boat, one thousand 
miles; thence to San Francisco, by rail, four 
hundred miles; next to Panama, where he suf- 
fered greatly from heat, by boat; across the 
isthmus by rail—forty-seven miles, that took 
three hours—up to New York, by boat, and from 
there to this city, by rail, making up the nine 
thousand miles. The past week Shep started 
for the Klondike again 





Shep does his fifty miles a day walking without 
any trouble if his feet are all right, and if pulling 
a sled he goes from thirty-five to forty miles. 


His allowance of food while doing ithis work is 
three pounds a day of rice, oatmeal and bacon, 
Carried on the sled for the purpose, and just what 
his master eats, though both of them have mure 
than once, through the vicissitudes of fortune, 
been compelled to travel far on much less food. 

A great many of the dogs used in the Klondike 
for sledding are of Shep’s breed, and they seem 
to be good for the work. The “ husky,” which is 
the dog invented by the Hudson Bay people, and 
originally used for the purpose, is a cross be- 
tween the Newfoundland dog and the wolf. 
They are somewhat larger and stronger than the 
Collies, but of not much greater endurance if the 
latter be acclimated.—Philadelphia Record. 





When it Was Empty. 


Little Flora was complaining that her stomach 
felt badly. 

** Perhaps it’s because it’s empty,” sald her 
mother. ‘‘ {t might feel better if you had some- 
thing in it.” 

Not Icng afterward the minister called. In 
reply to & question as to his health, he said that 
he was well, but that his head felt rather badly 
that day. 

** Perhaps it’s because it’s empty,” spoke up 
Flora. “It might fcvel better if you had some- 
thing in it.” 


> 


Unique Time Device. 


‘Speaking of clocks,” said the talkative man 
though nobody had mentioned the subject, ‘* Ed- 
inburgh, Scotland, has the most interesting time 
marking device I ever saw. The city lies be- 
tween two hills. On one of these, known as 
Carlton Hill, there is an observatory tower, in the 
top of which a large black ball is suspended. 
Across the valley, probably a mile away, is Castle 
Hill, surmounted by the historic Edinburgh 
Castle. One of the large guns in this fortress, 
pointing toward Carlton Hill, is electrically con- 
nected with the ballin the tower a mile away. 
Every evening at six o’clock the gun is fired, and 
at the same moment the ball falls. The device 
sets the official time fcr all Scotland. 

‘**It is interesting to stand on Carlton Hill at 
the appointed hour to see the simultaneous flash 
of the gun on Castle Hill and the fall of the ball 
close at hand, while the roar of the gun is, of 
course, some moments in crossing the valley. On 
the other hand, it is equally interesting to stand 
beside the big gun at dusk to watch the ball on 
Carlton Hill fall just as the shot is fired. I recall 
once standing in the courtyard of the castle, 
watch in hand, waiting for the cannon, just over- 
head, to be fired. It occurred to me it would be 
more exciting to watch the crowds of passing 
people, especially since not one was apparently 
thinking of the shot from the cannon. When the 
roar took place, absolutely without warning, 
hardly a yard above. the heads of the crowd, the 
scene well repaid my waiting. Everybody 
dodged. Children screamed, and men aud women 
jumped to the side of the wall. Of course, it was 
all over in a second, but in that moment it 
seemed that an electric shock had passed through 
the crowd.’’—Birmingham News. 

Wanted to Know. 


“Gwan’pa,”’ said three-year-old Elsie, whose 
mamma had been reading Bible stories to her, 
** was ’oo in ze ark?” 

‘“* Certainly not, my dear,’”’ replied the old gen- 
tleman. 

* Zen,” continued the small* inquisitor, “ why 
didn’t ’00 det dwowned? ’’—Chicago News. 


Brilliants. 


I have been here before, 
But when or how I cannot tell; 
I know the grass beyond the door, 
The sweet, keen smell, 
The sighing sound, the lights around the shore. 
—Rossetti. 


I have seen the worst of the world, and I care no 
more 
For chances and changes, for perils afloat and 
ashore. 
God is over them all; a spirit more calm than 
}’y times upon Him walt. 
—Nora Chesson. 


Though we repent, can any God give back 
The dear, lost days we might have made so fair— 
Turn false to true, and carelessness to care, 
And let us find again what now we lack? 


Oh, once more to tread the old-time track, 
The flowers we threw away once more to wear— 
Though we repent, can any God give back 
The dear, lost days we might have made so fair? 
—Louise Chandler Moulton. 


Gems of Thougbt. 


..-."* Man’s first victory is over self; his second 
over selfishness.’”’ 

.---The little I have seen of the world teaches 
me to look upon the errors of others in sorrow, 
not in anger. When I take the history of one 
poor soul that has sinned and suffered, and repre- 
sent to myself the struggles and temptations it 
has passed through, the brief pulsations of joy, 
the feverish inquietude of hope and fear, the 
pressure of want, the desertion of friends, I 
would fain leave the erring soul of my fellowmen 
with Him from whose hand it came.—Our Out- 
look. 

..-- Religion unfeignedly loved perfecteth man’s 
abilities unto all kinds of virtuous services in 
the commonwealth.—Richard Hooker. 

----There is very little serenity nowadays in 
the world, and the world actually seems to plume 
itself upon it. Energy is ata premium; repose 
is at a discount. A wide-awake observer re- 
marked the other day upon the strenuous tone 
of even ‘the street-car advertisements. ‘“‘ When 
I read them,” he said, “I feel as if I ought not to 
be sitting down in the car, but hanging on toa 
strap by preference. ‘ Malta-Wheata makes 
vigorous, brainy workers,’ ‘ [f you want to forge 
ahead, drink Postum for breakfast,’ ‘ Kush re- 
stores tireless energy to the human frame,’ and 
soon! There isn’t a restful one in the lot. They 
all chimein with the conductor’s ‘ Step lively!’ 
until one is so strung upto that ‘ git-up-and-git’ 
feeling that he gets oft before the car stops, even 
if there is no hurry whatever.” The quiet life, 
certainly, will never come from the world about 
us today. The aids to it must all be within. We 
must manufacture our own serenity, not gain it 
from business or social life. And that it is a diffi- 
cult thing to manufacture no one can deny. It 
cannot be attained by jerks. 

.---They who are not prepared for this or- 
dinance cannot be fit for death or heaven; nay, 
acceptable prayer cannot be offered without 
something of a similar preparation of heart.— 
Thomas Scott. 

.--- You say that the absence of restfulness in 
modern life springs from the fiercer stiuggle for 
existence. But the Bible goes a good deal 
deeper than that: the want of rest is rooted in 
want of trust. Depend on it, he that believeth 
notis always in danger of feverish impatience. 
Depend upon it that, to the end of time, he that 
believeth shall not make haste.--G. H. Morrison. 
.---‘* The man who confesses his ignorance is 
on the road to wisdom.” 

.---If we can only come back to Nature to- 
gether every yea", and consider the flowers and 
the birds, and confess our faults and our mis- 
takes under the silent stars, and hear the river 
murmuring in absolution, we shall die young 
even though we live long; and we shall have a 
treasure of memories which will be like the twin 
flower, a double blossom on a single stem, and 
carry with us into the unseen world something 
which will make it worth while to be immortal. 
—Our Outlook. 7 

---. Wherever the Christ spirit 1s found in 
Catholic or Protestant, in Jew, Mohammedan or 
pagan, there is seen the life most ennobling to 
man and acceptable to God. That spirit I hold 
co be moral integrity and uprightness, sympathy 
and helpfulness to man and loving obedience 
and trust to the heavenly Father. Whoever is 
living in that spirit is surely attaining the high- 
est and best which this world possesses of char- 
acter and of happiness.—C. A. Staples. 

... “ What is resignation? It is putting God 
between one’s self and one’s grief.” 

.---Human nature is naturally Christian when 
it is raised to its highest possibilities. Jesus 
never heard the word “Christian.” It was His 
high humanity, and not His Christianity in any 
sense other than high humanity, that makes Him 
the leader of men.—W. G. Eli.t, Jr. 
































Popular Science. 


——What he calls “emanium” is su b 
Gisel to be a new element existing in anna 
ae ee chiefly of lantha- 
pula. On a zinc blende screen this e 
flashes brighter than radium. — 

——Large chimneys are Usually felled by cut- 
ting away the base and setting fire to the tem- 
porary wooden props placed in the cavity. A 
new method has been successfully tried at 
Openshaw, England, three large chimneys being 
thrown down by dynamite cartridges exploded 
— in holes drilled in the brick- 
work, 

——The great weight of storage batteries, 
which is so serious an objection to their use on 
passenger cars and smaller carriages, is an ad- 
vantage on switching locomotives, as it gives 
necessary adhesion. Such a locomotive is being 
tested in the yards of the Prussian State rail- 
ways. Among its special merits it claims that of 
being always ready and that of costing less thar 
steam for irregular service. The battery of tw 
hundred cells is charged once a day from 3 
source of constant current at 110 vults. The 
total weight of the locomotive is filty-nine thou- 
sand pounds, of which twenty-two thousand 
pounds is the weight of the battery and 9500 
pounds that of the other electric apparatus. 

—— Westrumite, a mixture of the heavy oils of 
tar emulsified by ammonia, is added to ten or 
twenty times its volume of water, and applied to 
roads by an ordinary watering cart, three or four 
consecutive applications giving a permanent 
laying of the dust. It seemsto pe less slippery 
than tar or tar-oil,and may be applied without 
waiting for the road to become perfectly dry. It 
is gaining favor in France, and, to test it thor- 
oughly, half of one Paris avenue is treated with 
it and the other half with tar. 

——The bamboo, so important a source of 
wealth in Japan and China, exists in many vari- 
eties,and not only supplies the orientals with 
building material, but is used for ropes, mats, 
kitchen utensils, and a host of other articles. 
One kind is even cultivated as a vegetab'e, the 
young shoots being eaten like asparagus. The 
plant is not confined to the tropics, as is often 
supposed, but is found in Japan where there are 
heavy falls of snow in winter. A recent writer 
suggests that it should prove a valuable addition 
to the plants cultivated in the United States. A 
remarkable characteristic of the bamboo is its 
rapid growth, and there are records of a gain of 
three feet in a single day, or an average of an 
inch and a half in an hour. 

—Electric light baths are reported to be quite 
common in German hospitals. An English phy- 
sician, Dr. J. 8S. Hooker, states that he his found 
them much more effective in rheumatism and 
like diseases than drug treatment, and, as they 
fill the skin with blood, he suggests that they 
should be of great importance in bringing out the 
suppressed rash of fevers, such as scarlet fever 
and small-pox. The use of X-rays in serious 
biood diseases has given surprising results to 
Professor Bozzoli, of Turin. He has succeeded 
in curing a difficult case of leuchaemia, a disease 
which arises from increase in the white cor- 
puscles and may endure from six months to ten 
years. 

—A strange medicine of the East is “ silajit,”’ 
long reputed to cure most diseases. Mr. David 
Hooper finds that the name is given to an 
aluminum sulphate exuding from the rocks in 
certain parts of the Himalayas; toa black sub- 
stance—probably true silajit—said to form an 
exudation op rocks in Nepal, and consisting 
mainly of alkalies combined with an organic 
acid; and to a third, or white silajit, that seems to 
be of animal origin. 











Olds Gaseliae Engine. 


The Boston office and distributing depot is 
under the management of Mr. Edwin A. Shep- 
herd, and is located at 71-75 Washington street, 
north. Mr. Shepherd has been long connected 
with the Olds Gasoline Engine Works as their 
New England traveling man and thoroughly 
understands the needs and wants of users of 
gasoline engines, and it has been demonstrated 
since the establishment of this depot that as he 
can promptly fill orders for engines or any part 
his department shows a decided increase in 
sales. 

Olds Engines are made without a cog and sold 
direct from factory to user in such quantities 
that the home works turn out a finished and 
complete engine of some kind or style every 
twelve minutes of *he working day. 

Mr. E. A. Shepherd would be pleased to show 
you over the extensive store or mail you freea 
complete catalogue of the engines and other 
machinery that they carry, which includes Eu- 
silage Cutters, Feed Grinders and Wood Sawing 
Machines. Be sure and ask for free catalogue 
and terms of sale. Mail or telephone orders 
promptly filled. 





_ 





Home Dressmaking. 
GWints by Wav Masten. 
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4809 Misses’ Norfolk 48 





Coat, 12to16 yrs. Vest, 32 to 40 bust. 
Misses’ Norfolk{Coat. 4809. 


Norfolk styles always suit young girlstoa nicety, 
and are to be greatly worn during the coming season, 
both as parts of the entire costume and separate 
wraps. This one is adapted to both purposes, and 
includes a novel yoke that adds greatly to the effect. 
As shown it is made of light weight cheviot stitched 
with corticelli silk. but all suitings and materials in 
use for jackets of the sort are equally appropriate. 
The coat is made with fronts and backs that are 
la'd in box plaits which extend for full length and 
are joined to a stallow foundation yoke. The shaped 
yoke is arranged over the whole, and the belt passes 
over the plaits at the back, under those at the frc nt. 
The sleeves are large and ample. laid in box plais 
above the elbows, and fo: ming full puffs below, and 
are gathered into cuffs shaped in harmony with the 
yoke. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 43 yards 27 inches wide, 24 yards 44 inches wide 
or 2§ yards 52 inches wide. 

The pattern, 489, is cut in sizes for misses of 12, 1¢ 
and 16 years of age. 


Eton Waist with Vest. 4810 
Waistcoats both real and simulated make a feature 
of the latest styles and are to be noted on miy of 
the advance mudels. The very attractive waist il- 
lustrated is in Eton style and allows of many effective 
combinations. As shown it is made of sharherd’s 
check trimmed with black velvet apd combined with 
a waistcoat and cuffs of white pique which are made 
detachable, the waistcoat extending under the fronts 
only, but silk as we'l as cotton materials can be used 
and the vest and cuffs made permanent parts of the 
waist whenever preferred. The little chemisette 
makes ano able feature and can be of lace, as illus- 
trated, or in lingerie style as may be liked. At the 
waist is acrushed belt which passes over the back 
and fronts, under the revers and over the vest to be 
closed at the centre front. Thesleeves are the new 
ones which are gathered to form two puffs and are 
finished with flare cuffs above the plain ones. 

The Eton is made with a fitted foundation, which 
is faced to form the vest, over which the plaited 
fronts and back are arranged. The chemiseite is 
separate and closed at the back, while the wais: itself 
closes atthe front. The sleeves are in: ne piece, ar- 
ranged over fitted foundations to which the straight 
cuffs are attached, the ci:cular «nes finishing the 
lower edges. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is {3 yards 21 inches wide, 4§ yaiids 27 inches 
wide or 23 yards 44 inches wide. § yards 27 inches wide 
for waistcoat and cuffs and 1 yard of velvet and § 
yards of all-over lace for chemisette to make as ii- 
lustrated. 

The pattern, 4810, is cut In sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40-inch bust measure. 








Bound Yoke Waist with Bertha. 4811. 
T» be Maae With or Without the Fitted Lining. 
Waists made full below round yokes that are fin- 
‘shed with circular berthas are among the notable 
features of the season and are always graceful and 
generally becoming. This one is adapted to all the 
fashionable soft materials that can be combined with 





lace as illustrated, with embroidery or wit 

trasting material that may be ne a Sha ie ‘the as 
ofthe model, however, the yore, bertba, cuffs and 
collar are of lace and the waist of pale green crepe de 
chine, the combination of materials being a peculiarly 
Satisfactory one. When liked the lining can be 
omitted and the biouse attached to the yoke only, but 
where silk or wool is used the fitted foundation al- 
Gays means a better fit. The applied box plait at the 
tront is somewhat unusual and gives the long lines 
— suit the greater number of figures admirably 

The waist consists of the fitted foundation, whic 
can be used or omitted as preferred, the yoke and the 
blouse. The blouse is ful) at both back and front, 
and outlining the yoke is a circular bertha. To the 
front edge is attached the box plait, and beneath that 
the closing is made. The sleeves are generously full 
above the cuffs, which are finished with fril's of net 
top lace. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size js 5 yards 21 inches wide, 4 yards 27 inches wide or 
2§ yards 44 inches wide, with 1g yards 18 inches wide 
ped has bertha and cuffs,and 2 yards of lace for 

The pattern, 4811, is cut in sizes for a 32 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 












4811 Round Yoke 
Waist with Collar, 
32 to 40 bust. 
Waiter’s Jacket. 4818. 

Waiters’ jackets conform to a regulation style and 
are cut with plain fronts and fitted backs. This one 
is both simple and shapely and can quite readily be 
made at home. As lustrated, the material is black 
moha'‘r stitched with corticeli silk, but all materials 
used for the purpose are equally appropriate. 

The jacket consists of fronts, backs and side-backs 
and is finished at tne neck with a regulation collar 
and long, tacering revers. At the left front is at- 
tached a patch pocket, which always is convenient, 
and the sleeves are plaio, made with upper and 
under portions. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 33 yards 27 iuches wide, 2 yards 44 inches wide 
or J§ yards 52 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4812, is cut in sizes for a 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44-inch breast measure. 


4812 Waiter’s Jacket, 
34 to 44 breast. 








é 4814 Seven Gored 
4813 Girl’s Suspender Plaited Skirt, 
Costume, 6 to 12 yrs. £2 to 30 waist. 
Girl’s Suspender Costume. 4813. 
The suspender dress is a marked feature of fashion, 
and is singularly becoming and attractive worn by 
little girls. This one is made of simple plaid ma 
terial, showing a mixture of blue and green, and is 
trimmed with fancy black braid, the guimpe being of 
white lawn, with yoke and cuffs of lace. When a 
simpler effect is desired the yoke can be made of em- 
broidery or of all-over tucking, and for the dress in- 
numerable materials might be suggested. Henrietta, 
cashmere and the like are always pretty and attracte 
ive, and are much in vogue, while plaids and checks 
offer a generous variety. 
The costume consists of the skirt, with the sus- 
penders and the waist. The skirt is cut in seven 
gores and is aid in box plaits that conceal the seams, 
and in inverted p'aits at the centre back. The sus- 
penders are shaped to form epaulettes over the 
shoulders and are attached to the belt, which also is 
joined tothe skirt. The waist is simply full below 
the round yoke, and includes full sleeves gathered 
into straight cuffs. 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 4 yards 27 inches wide, 23 yards 44 inches wide 
or 2 yards 52 inches wide, with 1j yards 32 inches wi: e 
aud gyard 18 inches wide to make the guimpe ss illus- 
trated. 
The pattern, 4813, is cut in sizes for girls of 6, 8, 
10 and 12 years of age. 








Seven-Gored Plilaited Skit with Strap 
Effret. 4814. 

The skirt that is snug over the hips yet provides 
abuudant fullness below remains a favorite and is 
promised continued vogue for an indennite period of 
time. This one 1s quite novel and eminently effective 
while it suits the woman of generc us proportions as 
wellas her slender sister,a feature|byjno means always 
found in full skirts of any sort. The model is made 
of brown henrietta, in the new shade known as 
onion, stitched with corticelli silk and i+ excep- 
tionally smart, the material being one of the latest 
whims of fashion. It can, however, be reproduced in 
all seasonable suitings and in all materials in vogue 
for separate skirts. 
The skirt is cut in seven gores, the front, side-front 
and side-back gores being extended to form stra; s, 
which are lapped over plaits laid at the front edge of 
each succeeding gore,fand at the back is an inverted 
plait that can be stitched flat, as illustrated, or 
pressed into position as may be preferred. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is §j yards 27 inches wide,5 yards 44 inches wide 
or 4 yards 52 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4814, is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 28 and 
30-inch waist measure. 


HOME DRESSMAKING. 

SPECIAL PATTERNS—For a catalogue o> 
any pattern illustrated on this page, send 16 
cents (coin or postage stamp), state number, 
shown on cut, and size wanted, and write your 
name and address distinctly. Mail orders fillea 
promptly. Address MassaACB.“ETTS PLC UGH 
MAN, Boston, Mass. is 
MODELLING, FIBROUS ORNAMENTAL PLASTER 

PLAIN PLASTERING, PAPIER MACHE 
AND WOOD CARVING 


ORNAMENTAL 


PLASTER 


WORKERS 


SLEEP, ELLIOT & KING CO. 


351-355 CAMBRIDGE ST., BOSTON 


Tel. 1868-4 Haymarket 
REFERENCES—Providence Inst. for Savs. 
Public Libraries of Lynn, Fall Fiver, Providence 


Majestic, Hollis St. Theatre, and Foyer of Colonial 
Theatre. Boston; Union Trust Co., Pruvidence. 
ANGORA Beautiful Kittens in exquisite colors, 
Charming manners and dispositions; 
finest stock in America; all ages and 
KITTENS. colors, Pietures10e. WALNUT RIDGE 
FARMS CO., Box 2028, Boston, Mass. 
CLINKER 


FLOORING 


For Stables, Driveways, 
Courtyards, Etc. 


THE ACME OF PERFECTION 


FLEMING & CO., Contractors 


123 Liberty St., New York. 


Ss L E E Pp WARREN MATTRESS 


Warren’s Pure South American Hair Mattress is 
the cleanest, softest and most resilievt mattress 
made. hof service, quality and comfort con- 
sidered, it ix the oheagens. ade in two parts, best 
ticking, $90.00. Delivered anywhere in New Eng- 
land, express prepaid. 


Charles G. Warren Manufacturer of 




















259-261 Main St., Malden,{Mass. Tel. 249-2. 
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The Horse. 


Turf Notes. 


The New England Trotting Horse Breed- 
ers Association will hold a meeting the 
vacant week of the Grand Circuit, Sept. 12- 
18, following Hartford. The purses will be 
$1000 each and hopples will be allowed. 

Mr. George H. Morse, Hubbardston, 
Mass., states that he has sold the five-year- 
old chestnut gelding Walter C. (2.41), by 
Jesuit, dam of Brandywine stock, to Charles 
R. Rowe, Athol, Mass. 

The Lookout Farm mare Thea (2.16t) 
had the misfortune to break a small pastern 
bone at Saugus and was carried to the farm 
in Natick on Thursday. She will be used 
as a brood mare. 

A Claremont(N. H.) correspondent writes 
as follows: ‘* Lovers of horseflesh around 
Claremont, N. H., were treated on July 12 
toa very remarkable exhibition of speed. 
A yearling (thirteen months o!d), owned by 
Adelard Simard of Claremont, paced one 
eighth of amile in 20t seconds. Messrs. 
W. H. Moody, James Dwyer and Harry 
Hudson timed the performer and all watches 
concurred. The performance is all the 
more remarkable because the colt only had 
a harness on his back twelve times, and 
had never seen a track before. There is nu 
telling what speed is concealed in that little 
animal until he learns to produce it. Spec- 
tators, competent horsemen, are dumb- 
founded at the performance. The sire of 
this colt is Paul Kruger, owned by Mr. W. H. 
Moody of Highland View Stock Farm, and 
his dam is Melpomene (2.244), a mare of 
great promise. This colt will bear watch- 
ing.’’—Horse Breeder. 
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Care Helps the Breed. 


The farmer is not going to make a suc- 
cess at raising any particular breed of 
horses until he first learns to correct some 
of the many mistakes which most farmers 
make. Inthe first place, they expect too 
much of the stallion; it matters not how 
good the individual is or what his breeding 
is. Men are too apt to point toa poorly 
shaped, half-starved, ungainly looking colt 
and say that he is by such a stallion, giving 
the sire the credit of all the colt’s failings, 
without ever stating that the colt was out 
of the poorest mare that he ever owned, 
and that the only reason he bred the mare 
was because she was not fit to use, and that 
the reason the colt was not any larger was 
because it had never had enough to eat 
since its birth. The stallion cannot do more 
than his part. You must feed the foal and 
its mother, then feed the colt after the 
same has been taken from its mother, and 
continue to care for and protect the colt 
until he} is four years old, and then you 
will have a horse worth owning, and very 
little trouble to sell for a good price. 

Remember that ‘“‘like begets like,’? and 
never breed an unsound horse, male or 
female, unless you want to take chances on 
producing a colt that will show some un- 
soundness before it is ever developed. Do 
not use animals with spavins, ring bones or 
any other constitutional trouble for breed- 
ing purposes. And, above all, never breed 
to a blind horse, or allow a blind mare to be 
bred, unless you know that the animal lost 
its eyes from a mechanical cause. See that 
“your brood mares are not roughly treated. 
A good driver is a man who loves his team, 
is never willing to see them overloaded, or 
go without a feed at the proper time, and 
does not let them suffer for water.—J. G. 
Ferneyhough, Veterinarian, Blacksburg, 
Va. 














Notes from Washington, D. C. 


The Department of Agriculture has in 
press a bulletin which should prove a boon 
to every farmer’s wife, for while the de- 
partment generally prepares something of 
aid to the agriculturist, still its attention to 
the needs o* the good housewife is scarce. 
This bulletin is by Miss Maria Parloa on 
household methods of preparation of 
canned fru.t, preserves and jellies. 

Miss Parloa makes special mention of the 
fact that the income of the farmer may be 
increased by sending preserved, canned and 
jellied fruits to the market for sale. To 
make such an enterprise a success, she 
states, the fruit and work must be first 
class. There is magic in the word ** home- 
made,”’ when the product appeals to the 
eyeand the palate. The home product must 
be very good to compete with the attractive 
goods that are sent out from the large can- 
ning and preserving establishments. Yet 
for first-class home-made products there isa 
market in all large cities. 

Miss Parloa impresses on all housewives 
and daughters that successful canning of 
fruit requires perfect sterilization of the 
cans or jars, as the spoiling of all labor and 

ood is caused by the development o 
bacteria or yeasts which exist in the air, the 
soil, and on all vegetable and animal sub- 
stances.* : 

The manner of destruction and preven- 
tion of mould is another feature, so 
troublesome to the worker, which Miss 
Parloa dwells upon: ‘‘In the work of can- 
ning, preserving and jelly making,”’ she 
says, ‘it is important that the food shall 
be protected from the growth of moulds as 
well as the growth of yeasts and bacteria. 
To kill mould spores, food must be exposed 
toa temperature of from 150° F. to 212° F. 
After this it should be kept in a cool, dry 
place and covered carefully, that no float- 
ing spore can find lodgment on its surface.”’ 


A. H. Henning of Chicago would well- 
nigh drive the cow out of business. He 
thinks the Department of Agriculture 
should demonstrate the advantage possesse 1 
by the nanny goat over our dear old bossie. 
“* The greatest reform of its kind that could 
be introduced into this country,”’ quoth Mr. 
Henning, while in Washington the other 
day, ‘“‘ would be the substitution of goats’ 
milk for cows’ milk. 

“‘It is reckoned by expert investigators 
that ten per cent. of our population dies of 
consumption, and that much of this is pro- 
duced through the medium, of the cow, 
which is affected in the same way, cannot 
bedoubted. The goat is immune so far as 
tuberculosis is concerned, and no person 
ever became diseased by imbibing the milk 
of this animal. In Mexico, where I lived 
fora long while, it is a common thing to 
see the children of the country people suck- 
ling goats, and nobody ever saw a youthful 
Mexican afflicted with consumption. 

** What ought to be done is fer our Gov- 
ernment to take up this matter in the pub- 
lic interest. The suppression of tubercu- 
losis is certainly of national concern. It 
should be ascertained as to what breed of 
goat is best adapted to the various sections 
of the United States, and all questions re- 
lating to the care of the animal, the value 
of its milk, etc. In Germany there are 
over three million goats from which the 
milk is constantly taken, and an extra fine 
animal often has a market value of from 
$400 to $500.”” 


The happenings and doings in Japan 
prove of widespread interest to the people 
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THE BROWN-TAIL MOTH INVASION. 


Cutting out and destroying the webs. 





Employees of the Farm School exterminating a swarm of the insects on Thompson’s Island, Boston Harbor. 





of this country, consequently a report from 
United States Consul-General Bellows at 
Yokohama, Japan, on the agriculture of 
that country is quite timely. Only 15.7, per 
cent. of the whole area of Japan, exclusive 
of Formosa, consists of arable land (nearly 
fifteen million acres) and fifty-five per cent. 
of the agricultural families cultivate less 
than two acres each; thirty per cent. culti- 
vate two acres or more, up to about 3? acres, 
leaving fifteen per cent. of the farmers 
who cultivate farms of ,three and three- 
fourths acres or more. The Japanese 
government has attempted to aid the 
progress of agriculture by laws respecting 
irrigation, the protection of forests so as to 
control the flow of rivers in the interest of 
the farmer, the formation of farmer’s guilds, 
the arrangement of farm boundaries, and 
the improvement of drainage systems. 

The Japanese farmer does not engage in 
poultry raising to a sufficient extent to pro- 
vide the eggs needed for home consumption, 
these being imported from China to the 
value of over $500,000 per year. Bee culture 
is engaged in to a limited extent, but the in- 
dustry is still in a primitive condition. 

Guy E, MITCHELL. 
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Apple Jottings. 
A. L. McClay & Co., Chicago: ‘*‘ We estimate 
the apple crop of [Illinois at not over ten to fifteen 
per cent. above that of last season, and the 
quality is poor.’’ 
A Chicago apple buyer writes: ‘Apple grow- 
ersin the East have the advantage of Western 
growers in the convenient access to cold storage 
and the abundance of facilities for common stor 
age. Inthe West the storage charges are forty 
to fifty cents per season, or ten cents per month, 
while common storage in the East costs not 
over fifteen cents for the season. The Western 
grower has to choose between shipping toa cold- 
storage plant inlarge cities or selling his crop 
early in the season.” 
Mark Owen & Co.: “On account of the high 
prices that have;prevailed for some time on all 
kinds of meat and produce, we expect there will 
be a large demand for apples from small con- 
Sumers, and the progpect is good for trade 
throughout the season.”’ 
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Plenty of Fruit. 


Native apples of the early kinds are plenty. 
Many are windfalls and culls and sell at low 
figures. Even the good fruit is in oversupply 
and is being worked off at prices hardly satisfac- 
tory to growers. [he low price of native apples 
has crowded out the Southern and Jersey stock, 
except such as is of choice quality. North 
Georgia peaches are in heavy supply, but the de- 
mand is excellent, quality being tairly good. 
Pears from New Jersey and the South meet with 
slow sale in competition with peaches. Black- 
berries, raspberries and currants are in lighter 
supply and prices for good quality are higher. 
Blueberries are plenty and cheap, the best arriv- 
ing from down Kast. Southern grapes are now 
in fair supply, but in rather light demand as yet. 
Muskmelons and watermelons are in heavy sup- 
ply, good quality and very low in price. 

At New York the demand for apples is fairly 
active, and choice stock sells well, with scatter- 
ing sales above quotations. Pears are increas- 
ing in supply and selling rather slowly unless 
fancy. Plums slightly firmer for choice; some 
Pennsylvania arriving and selling, with up-river 
atsame figures. Peaches are in lighter receipt, 
and market more active and slightly higher. 
Grapes plenty and weak. Raspberries in better 
condition, and prices averaged slightly higher. 
Blackberries met a good outlet when choice. 
Huckleberries mostly poor and dragging at low 





figures. Muskmelons have sold better, with 
finest grades higher. Wateimelons dull and 
weak. 
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Provision Trade Dull. 


The meat strike drags out its weary length 
without exciting much interest or working any 
special change in prices. Demand has been dull 
and prices generally inclined lower except for 
some lines of barrel pork. The consuming public 
evidently feels better for reducing its meat ra- 
tion during hot weather, and is inclined to con- 
tinue the experiment. The kill of hogs at Boston 
last week was large for the season, numbering 
twenty-five thousand, against twenty-two thou- 
sand the week before; same week last year, 21,- 
300. The export demand has been smaller, the 
total value by Boston packers having been about 
$115,000; preceding week, $145,000; same week a 
year ago, $185,000. 
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Produce Notes. 


A truck farmer near York, Ala., reports hav- 
ing cleared $40,000 this season on forty acres of 
strawberries. 
According tto the figures given out by the 
Alaska Packing Association, the entire Pacific 
coast salmon pack will be only 2,225,000 cases, 
against 3,600,000 last year, and five million in 
1901. The Alaska packers,have only 801,000 cases 
this year, against 1,117,000 last year. 
Receipts of dry field beans are light, but there 
is a full supply of white beans offering, and the 
market has a weak tone. No quotable sales of 
domestic pea beans at over $1.75. Nothing doing 
in foreign beans. Yellow eyes in light supply 
and higher. Red kidneys steady. 

The first apple shipment of the season left 
Aug. 8, with five hundred barrels for Liverpool. 

Quotations for apples of the Duchess and other 
fall varieties open the season at a range close to 
$1.75, as quoted at two or three New York State 
shipping points. 
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Plenty of Georgia Peaches. 


The North Georgia peach crop followed closely 
on that of the southern part of the State. The 
yield was extremely large, but growers have 
been considerably hampered by the scarcity of 
help to pick the fruit. During one day of twenty 
four hours, not less than 194 carloads left this 
State for New York and other Northern points. 
The nearest previous approach to this showing 
was two years ago, when 135 carloads were 
shipped in a single day. These were nearly all 
from the northern part of the State. One orchard 


from orchards of fifty thousand trees, and reports 
fruit going to waste from want of labor to gather 
it. It is thought the total shipments from the 
State for ithe season will be close to four thou- 
sand carloads. The effect on Northern markets Is 
to depress the price, quotations -having gone 
down to $1 per crate in New York markets, 
following the receipt of 119 carloads in a day. 

The fruit comes in refrigerator cars by fast train 

and usually arrives in good condition. 
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Eggs Steady. 

The supply of eggs is moderate, and prices hold 
about steady. Some of the best marks quote 
above last week’s figures; under grades show no 
particular change. Demand is active and well 
able to care for arrivals, although they are con- 
siderably in excess of last year at this season. 
The New York market huids a firm tone on all 
choice te fancy qualities, but the demand is 
closely confined to these, and lower grades are 
still dragging atirregular prices. Much of the 
stock has no value above 17 to 18 cents, but the 
higher grades are promptly salable at the higher 
quotations given. Choice dirties in light supply 
and firm; lower grades dull. 
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Handling Canada Ashes. 


One of the best-known dealers in Canadian 
ashes is M1. John Joynt of Lucknow, Ont. Dur- 
ing his recent visit to Boston the writer took oc- 
casion to ask him for information on the inter- 
esting occupation of collecting and marketing 
the ashes. Mr. Joynt has been engaged in the 
business from boyhood. His father had been a 
collector of ashes for the manufacture of potash, 
but this line of business became unprofitable, 
and the ashes were gradually diverted tu use as 
fertilizer. This collector has about one hundred 
teams on the road picking up the ashes from 
farmers, factories, etc. 

‘Is it possible to get any large supply of pure 
ashes at the present time? ” 

“O, yes, much of the talk about adulteration, 
I believe, is not well founded. It has been said 
that shippers would mix ashes with earth which 
resembles ashes,or with,wood ashes, and that 
leached ashes are sometimes used, but a good 
juage can easily detect anything of the kind and 
the shippers’ business would be ruined. So far 
as my ashes are concerned, I would give a car- 
load for nothing.if the buyer could find a spoon- 
fulof adulteration in it. An old collector is 
able to judge very closely of the value of ashes.”’ 
‘* How does it happen that ashes are so abun- 
dant in Can da?” 

‘* Because the farmers and a great many of the 
manufactories find wood is a cheaper fuel than 
coal, and they are glad to sell the product for 
cash, but coal burning is gradually coming in 
fashion and the ash business may come to an end 
in the course of time. 

‘* The shipper is obliged to guarantee the con- 
tents of his ashes,” continued Mr. Joynt, “and 
they are frequently analyzed by the experiment 
stations. Mine have always well exceeded the 
guarantee. Large amounts have been sold to 
prominent gardeners around Boston and other 
New England points. Not long ago I received the 
following letter from Resse Carpenter, controller 
of Kensico Cemetery, New York city: ‘ Please 
ship four large carloads to my address at Ken- 
sico, N. Y., to arrive the last of August or the 
first of September. I am giving you the prefer- 
ence to all others after having ordered from you 
about twenty-five carloads in the past few 
years. [ am satisfied that we are getting genuine 
ashes.’ 

* Wood ashes vary somewhat in composition, 
those from oak and other hard wood being the 
best. Those whichwe get from the Peterboro 
district are from factories burning nothing but 
hard wood, and these will analyze from seven to 
nine per cent. potash, but we are able to get only 
about twenty-five carloads from this locality. 
We find rather better results from old ashes 
than from those lately gathered. The good effect 
is not only owing to the potash and phosphoric 
acid, but also to the large quantity of wood-lime 
which they contain. At the present time there 
is notavery heavy profit in the business, the 
freight to Boston points being about $4 per ton, 
and out of the balance mus¢« come the commission 
of the collectors and the profit of the shipper.’’ 












































Boonville, Boonville... ......------------------ Sept. 6-9 
Broome, Whitney’s Point.-.--.---------- Aug. 30-Sept. 2 
Cambridge, Cambridge .-_...---.--------- Aug. 30-Sept. 2 
Cape Vincent, Cape Vincent.--.----.----------- Sept. 6-9 
Catskill Mountain, Margaretville .... ...-.--- Aug. 23-4 
Cattaraugus, Littie Valley.......- ..---.-- healed Sept. 6-9 
Cayuga, MoraVia ..............-.-..-. ---- Aug. 30-Sept. 1 
“Chautauqua, Dunkirk...-.... .....------.------- Sept. 6-9 
Chemung, Elmira...........----.-----------. .- Sept. 12-16 
Chenango, Norwich ._...... ...----------- Aug. 3-Sept. 1 
Clinton, Plattsburg....... .... .--.------.----- Sept. 13-16 
Cobleskill, Cobleskill ............-.-------.-.. Sept. 1-22 
Columbia, Chatham . -...-.---.----.----- Aug. 30-Sept. 2 
Cortland, Cortland .........--....--.--..------- Aug. 28-26 
Cuba, Cuba...................-------------. .---Sept. 13-16 
Delaware, Delhi..............-..-.-..-.-- Aug. 30-Sept. 2 
Delaware Valley, Walton.... -........... ----Sept. 6-¥ 
Deposit, Deposit.............--.--------------- Aug. 23-29 
Dryden, Dryden.........-.......--. ..-..----.- Sept. 13-15 
Dundee, Dundee.--.-.... -..........-------------- Oct. 4-6 
Dutchess, Poughkeepsie. -__-.-.......--------- Sept. 13-16 
MOT, WOMRIOIG ones nine nn 300 525s ee ston see Sept. 6-9 
Erie Hamburg._....--...-.--..---------.-------Sept. 13-16 
Franklinville, Franklinville._..........Aug. 3"-Sept. 2 
Franklin, Malone. .__.......--.---. ----------. Sept. 20-23 
Fulton Johnsi wn... ...........--------------- Sept. 5-8 
Genesee, Batavia._..........--..-..---.------- Sept. 19-22 
Gorham, Reed Corners.--..-....-..---.- Sept. 29-Oct. 1 
Gouverneur, Gouverneur.......-....--- Aug. 30-Sept. 2 
pees, ONS ........--..-.---2-. 22-22-25. Aug. 23-25 
Hemlock Lake, Hemlock ..-- .....--.-------. ---- Oct. 4-6 
Herkimer, Herkimer._.. ..----.-------. ----- Sept. 12-15 
Hornellsville, Hornellsville.__.--...... Aug. 29-Sept. 2 
Jefferson. Watertown..--......--..-----. ---- Sept. 20-23 
Lewis, Lowville__.. ........--.---------- Aug. 3-Sept. 2 
Madison, Brookfield -... .-.......-.----------- Sept. 12-15 
Montgomery, Fonda.............-....--. Aug. 29-Sept. 1 
Monroe, Brockport.._. .........--..-..---Sept. 28-Oct. 1 
Naples, Naples.....................--.-.--.-.- Sept. 20-22 
Newark, Newark........ ........--...--... Sept. 29-Oct. 1 
Niagara, Lockport __.. ..........--.------------ Sept. 7-10 
Oneida, Rome ..-. .... .-..-.-------------. Aug. 29-Sept. 2 
Oneonta, Oneonta-.........--..---.-----...--. Sept. 4-4 
Onondaga, Phoenix... ......--..--.-.---------- Sept. 20-23 
Ontario, Canandaigua ._--.... ....---. -..-.-.--- Sept. 15-17 
Orange, Middietown___............-.. ........ Sept. 13-16 
Orleans, Albion__-..... acid iets eel acid Valco Sept. 15-17 
Oswegatchie, Ogdensburg --.--.....-...--..---. Sept. 5-8 
Ouwego, Fultos............................-...- Sept. 13-16 
Otsego, Cuoperstown .....__........--.--------Sept. 26-28 
Ls; een Sept. 22-24 
Prattsburg, Prattsburg_..-..-...........-....Sept. 13-lg 
Putnam, Carmel...-.....--. -....------------.--- Sept. 6-8 
Queens-Nassau, Mineola __...-...-...-.--.-.- Sept. 20-24 
BOGGS, POtSGOM nn. os onl. cece seen no 00-3 otens Sept. 6-9 
Rensselaer, Nassau ._...... ..-...-----------..--- Sept. 5-" 
Rensselaer, West Sand Lake._............... Sept. 13-16 
Richfield Springs, Richfield Springs._--._.- Aug. 2-31 
Riverside, Greene _-_-.--..._.. .-.-.---------.- Sept. 13-16 
Rockland, Orangeburg ----.-..--------.-------- Sept. 5-9 
Rockland, New City .....-..--.-.-------. ------ Aug. 23-2 
St. Lawrence, Canton .... _-.......--.--.---- Sept. 13-16 
Sehugler, Watking.....................-........ Sept. 6-9 
Sandy Creek, Sandy Creek__--................ Aug. 23-26 
Saratoga, Bal ston Spa.------....--..--- Aug. 30-Sept. 2 
Schenevus Valley, Schenevus.-.............. Aug. 16-18 
Schoharie, Schoharie Sept. 13-16 
Seneca, Waterloo._......... Sept. 27-29 
Silver Lake, Perry.-....... ih aia Sooretalaaleatida Sept. 26-28 
I id so ic atv shen enna necennsionsl Sept. 27-30 
Steuben, Troupsburg.._.. .......-.-------..--.- Sept.69 
Suffolk, Riverhead ._..._....-. ---. ..-. -------- Sept. 13-16 
Sullivan, Monticello___..........---.-...----- Aug. 23-26 
Tioga Northern, Newark Valley.-.---.....-- Aug. 23-25 
Tioga, Owego... .... ....--..--..------.---..--- Sept. 6-9 
Union, Trumansburg --_.-........-------- Aug. 30-Sept. 2 
Ulster, Kllenville.._...-............ .... Aug. 30-Sept. 2 
Vernon, Vernon..-..... ..........--..----.-----Sept. 27-29 
Warren, Warrensburg.-_--.. ........------------ sept. 6-9 
Washington, Sandy Hill__......... .---..------ Aug. 23-26 
Wayne, Lyons .....--.............----.------ -Sept. 15-17 
I cin acs cata apecinnbv aie. undscdegiies Sept. 6-9 
Wyoming, Warsaw.............--..------.---- Sept. I-17 
Yates, Penn Yan._................-...-.-. -.- Sept. 20-23 
VERMONT. 
Addison, Middlebury -..-..........-..-.-- Aug. 30-Sept. 2 
Battenkill, Manchester Centre.-_.--.... ....-.- Sept. 20-22 
Bradford, Bradford -..-....-.-....------ Ang. 30-Sept. 1 
Caledonia, St. Johnsbury ...........-...------- Sept. 13-15 
Caledonia Grange, East Hardwick......... ......Oct. 1 
Dog River Valley, Northfield... ..........-- Sept. 13-15 
Franklin, Sheldon Juaction.-...-.-..-.-- Aug. 30-Sept. 1 
Lamoille, Morrisville..........-.-..---.------ Sept. 2-22 
Orleans, Barton. .........-.-------- aieigatseastual Sept. 6-9 
Ryegate and Wells River, Ryegate.--......--- Sept. 8-9 
Springfield, Springfield... ......-...-... ----- Sept. 13-14 
Union, North Tunbridge-.-.-..-..---.-------- Sept. 27-29 
Valley, Brattleboro._.. _....-.......---------- Sept. 28-29 
Western Vermont, Fair Haven.. ---.----.-.--- Sept. 6-9 
Windsor, Woodstock..........-.-.---.--- Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
Windsor, Woodstock .............-.----------- Sept. 20-22 
Winooski Valley, Waterbury ._--._-...---.---.Sept. 6-8 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Amesbury & Salisbury, Amesbury.......... Sept. 13-15 
Barnstable, Barnstable._.........--. ..-- Aug. 30-Sept. 1 
Blackstone Valley, Uxbridge-.--........--...- Sept. 13.14 
Bristol, Taunton.............--.--..---.---... Sept. 27-29 
Brockton, Irockton.-........-...--...--.--------- Oct. 4-6 
Deerfield, Charlemont...........--.---.------- Sept. 15-16 
East Hampden, Palmer..............--..------.-- Oct. 7-8 
p EEE opener Sept. 20-22 
Franklin. Greenfield... .-- Sept. 21-22 
Hampshire, Amherst...-.....--..------------ Sept. 23-24 
Hampshire, Franklin & Hampden, Northamton 
Oct. 5-€ 
Highland, Middlefield.............---.---.---.- Sept. 7-8 
Hillside, C NR iiatidncansansoiwi. ane Sept. 27-28 
Hingham, Hingham... .......-.-.------------ Sept. 27-28 
Hoosic Valley, North Adams......--.....-.- Sept. 23-24 
Housatonic, Great Barrington. -............- Sept, 28-30 
Marshfield, Marshfield... .....-..... ...-..--- Aug. 24-26 
Martha’s Vineyard, West Tisbury...........Sept. 20-21 
Massachusetts Hort., Boston.........-...--- Sept. 22-25 
Middlesex North, Lowell -..-..-------------- Sept. ls, 17 
Middlesex South, Framingham. .-----.Sept. 20-21 
Nantucket, Nantucket -.....-. ... ..-- Aug. 24, 2% 
Newbury port, Newburyport. ._...-..--...--- Sept. 13-16 
Oxford, Oxford...-....------------------------- Sept. 8-9 
Plymouth, West Bridgewater -..-.........-.Sept. 14, 15 
Spencer, Spencer ......------------------ ------ Sept. 22-23 
Union, Blandford..--...-.. ..------.------------ Sept. 14-15 
Wakefield Reading, Wakefield...............Sept. 13-15 
Weymouth, South Weymouth ..............- Sept. 22-24 
Wakefiela, Wakefield___...........-.. .-...--. Sept. 13-16 
Worcester, Worcester .........--...-------- ---- Sept. 5-8 
Worcester East, “linton.__.....-..--.-------- Sept. 14-16 
Worcester Northwest, Athol -.-........----- Sept. 5-6 


Worcester South, Sturbridge.....--. ,------- Sept. 15, 16 
Worcester West, Barre . Sept. 29,30 








Androscoggin 
Androscoggin Valley, Canton......-.------- 
‘Aroostook North, Presque Isle.......-------Sept. 13-15 





























Bristol, Bristol Mills ---- Ot. +6 
Camden, Camden........-.----------- ---- Aug, 30-Bept. 2 
Central, Waterville ..........-...-----. -------Sept, 20-22 
Cumberland, Gorham..........----------------- Sept. 7-9 
Cumberland North, So. Harrison......--..--.Oct. 11,12 
Cumberland, West Cumberland .......-..--- Sept. 20, 21 
Eastern, Bangor.........--.----. -------------- Aug. 23-26 
Eden, Eden.........------- -------------------- Sept. 14, 15 
Franklin, Farmington ........--.-.--. -------- Sept. 13-15 
Franklin North, Phillips -....---.-------------- t. 6-8 
Hancock, Bluebill........ .-...---------------- Sept. 21, 22 
Kennebec, Readfield........ ...-.--.-------------Oct. +6 
Kennebec South, South Windsor... .--- Sept. 13-15 
Knox, Union.....--- tee Sept. 27-29 
Lincoln, Damariscotta............-------.---- Sep 27-29 
Madawaska. Madawaska.._..---....--------------Oct. 

New Gloucester, Upper Gloucester... ......-. Oct. 4-6 
Ossipee Valley, Cornish......-..-------- Aug. 20-Sept. 1 
Oxford, Norway..--.-.--------- --------------- Sept. 13-15 
Oxford West, Fryeburg.---.---.----------. ------Oct. 44 
Oxford North, Andover-.... Oct. 5-6 
Penobscot West, Exeter... --Sept. 27-28 
Piscataquis, Foxcroft Sept. 23, 24 
Riverside Park, Bethel..........-. .------- ------Oct. 4,5 
Sag dahoc, Topsham Oct. 11-13 
Somerset, Madisun................---.-------.--- Oct. 5,6 
Somerset East, Hartland.........--..---.--.-Sept. 15-17 
Waldo, Helfast..............-..-.. 4.......--.... Sept. 6-8 
Waldo and Penobscot, Monroe........ .... .-Sept. 13-15 
Washington, Pembroke............-.--------- Sept. 14, 15 
West Washington, Cherryfield__.. _.. . ....... Sept. 20-22 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Nashua, Nasbua...................--.--------.-- Sept. 58 
Rochester, Rochester... .........-....--.---- Sept. 20-44 
Claremont, Claremont .-.-.. .....------- Aug. %1, Sept. 1 
Oak Park, Greenfield ............-......-.-... Sept. 20-22 
RHODE ISLAND. 

Newport, Portsmouth.__-....-...........:-.- Sept. 20-24 
Washington, West Kingston... ............... Sept. 6-9 
CONNECTICUT. 

Bertin, Berti. .g. 2. 2s. ccsnnn ones ccnpececes Sept. 21-22 
Danbury, Denbury.............-.............--..Oct. 3-8 
Farmington Valley, Collinsville..............Sept. 7-8 
Guilford, Guilford........-............--..--.-..Sept. 8 
Harwinton, Harwinton..--..........-....---.-...- Oct. 3 
Horseshoe Park, Willimantic................ sept. 20-22 
Lime Grange, Lime.....-..........-...--...-- Sept. 19-2) 
New London, Norwich.-..._................... Sept. 13-15 
New Milford, New Milford........... ......Sept. 13-16 
Newtown, Newtown......:...-...-..-.-.....- Sept. 27-29 
Rockville, Rockville._.........-.-........-... Sept. 27-29 
Stafford Springs, Stafford Springs.............. Oct. 4-6 
Union (Monroe, etc.), Huntington..........Sept. 21, 22 
Waterbury, Waterbury....................... Sept. 2u-23 
Woodstock, No. Woodstock..................Sept. 12-14 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Allentown, Allentown..-.._....... .-...-...... Sept. 20-23 
Armstrong, Kittatinning--.................... Aug. 16-39 
Beaver, Beaver Falls_............... .. ....... Sept. 20-23 
Bedford, Bedford ._.-........-.......--...--. --.- Oct 4-6 
Berks, Reading ----............ .-...........-..--. Oct. 4-7 
Bradford, Towanda._..._........-.-..-2.---.. Sept. 20-23 
I NN ech css nnn nnne conwecnn ce Aug. 25-28 
Carbon, Lehighton___.-_.. -............. Aug. 31-Sept. 3 
CRMs CRIN nn nnn a. sn snes econ ene nn e nnn Oct. 4-7 
Clarion, Clarion __........_. Scheuer nina Sept. 6-9 
Columbia, Bloomsburg.--- .............---.--.- Oct. 11-14 
Cowanesque Valley, Westfield._.._......._.. Sept. 13-16 
Crawford, Cambridge Springs . .............. Aug. 23-26 
Cumberland, Cariisle...................2.2.-.- Sept. 27-30 
Dallas, Dallas ......................-.. ....Sept. 29-Oct. 2 
DOO, DEO are ese nnsne as. ances Sept. 27-40 
Ebensburg, Ebensburg..............-. ....-..... Sept. 1-4 
RN NI a ctaks sche cickcse cara divrthergadincinciad necaais Sept. 20-23 
Hanover, Hanover._-__....._...... ---.-..-... Sept. 13-16 
Harford, Harford.---_.-._.................--. Sept. 28, 29 
Indiana, Indiana -....-..-................_.._... Sept. 6-9 
Jefferson, Brookville...._........-...... Aug. 30-Sept. 2 
Juniata, Port Royal .....-...-...----..-...... Sept. 14-16 
Lackawanna, Madisonville... ............... Sept. 28-30 
Lancaster, Lancaster ._................--.-.-- Sept. 28-30 
Lawrence, Newcastle .__. .........-.....--.-_-- Sept. 5-10 
Lebanon, Lebanon -..._.........-...-_-- Aug. 31-Sept. 2 
Lehigh, Allentown.__.._-..._. --........----. Sept. 20-23 
Maitland, Wallsville -_...-..-....-..._-.....- Sept. 13-16 
Mansfield, Mansfield ----._......_....-.--..- Sept. 20-23 
Mercer, Stoneboro.__--... ---- 2-22-22 lk Sept. 6-8 
Mercer Central, Mercer._...................- Sept- 13-15 
Middletown, Middletown________- sien atellicorath Sept. 6-10 
Mifflin, Lewistown... ...-...... 2-22.22. Aug. 30-Sept. 2 
OO, TO on ia asi ess <cenecnecnenencecans Oct. 4-7 
Monroe, Stroudsburg. -...---. -.. ..-.---.. Aug. 30-Sept. 3 
Muncey Valley, Hughesville.........____ .---Sept. 20-23 

Northampton, Nazareth 
Oxford, Oxford.__. __.. -.---...---.-. 
Perry, NOWHONs . 0... 2. 5-2. 22.5220 --s- 
Punxsutawney, Punxsutawney--_...........- Aug. 23-27 
Smythe Park, Mansfield... -..._.--......-... Sept. 20-23 
Sullivan, Forksville __..--..--...-..2---2--.2-_e. Oct. 4-6 
Susquehanna, Montrose_-_._---........--.-... Sept. 20, 21 
ae athh rla essa nn ote sks agencies: pal Sept. 13-16 
Union, Burgettstown ___.____.... Up See: Oct. 4-6 
Westmoreland, Youngwood....._.... opis Sept. 13-16 
Wyoming, Tunkhannock.-.-....--.. --....-. Sept. 14-16 
NR iaisiantais. annscrethigaicieraaerd bade Sdakoninctete Oct. 5-9 
CANADA. 
RN ae Sept, 5-9 
Brome, Brome Corners, Que.... ...... -------Sept.6,7 
Colemente, Ont... .... ......----..--.. se Oct. 13, 14 
Central, Ottawa, Ont... .... 2-2 eee Sept. 16-24 





Chatham, Chatham, N. B._._..._. .-Sept. 28-Oct. 2 





ll ESS ete Sept. 27-29 
Drumbo, Ont__--......--.---. -.---..--......... Sept. 27, 28 
Dundas Morrisburg, Ont... ............ Aug. 3l-Sept. 2 
East Algoma, Sault Ste Marie__............-_.. Oct. 4,5 
I irdeto oetwiicnncuae cone sigunan Sept. 3-Oct 1 
London, Ont.... ........-......-..........--...Sept. 9-17 
New Westminster, B. C_._..--..-...__. ....._.. Oct. 4-8 
Norfolk Union, Simcoe, Ont._....___.........Oct. 18-20 
Northern, Collingwood, Ont..._............. Sept. 20-23 
Oxford, Kemptville......-... -..-2 222. ee. Sept. 22-23 
Parte, Oe... .. —-..... 2 .......-.... ... SOE. DS 
Peterboro, Ont._..........--...-22-22.. ---Sept. 26-28 
Provincial, Halifax, N. S._._.................. Sept. 7-14 
Sherbrooke, Quebec..._._............... Aug. 27-Sept. 3 
South Grenville, Prescott, Ont___........... Sept. 21-23 
St. John, St. John, N. B._.. 22-2. Sept. 17-21 
South Renfrew, Ont ._..._.. -......._..__.... Sept. 28-30 
Sussex, Sussex, N. B. _...-.--..---...--- Sept. 28-Oct. 2 
Toronto, loronto._..._........_.............-.Nov. 8-12 
Victoria, B. C.......-.....................Sept. 27-Oct. 1 
Wellesley, Ont._..-.-...-.--....... -......... Sept. 15, 16 
West Durham, Bowmanville __._._..._.. _._- Sept. 27, 28 
West Kent, Chatham, Ont____._......----__- Sept. 22-24 
Western Branch.Dunnville, Ont -... ...__- Sept, 20, 21 
Winchester, Ont..............2...2......2- 22. Sept. 6,7 
Woodstock, Ont .......-.-..222 22-2222... Sept. 21, 22 
Woodbridge, Ont -_....-.-...-....-.........._Oet. 19, 20 


J. C. KEITH 


1000 Main St., Brockton, Mass 
Auction and Commission Dealer {;, y 


Horses, Mules aii Ponies 


and manufacturer of Carriages, Wagons, 1; 
and Horse Goods of every deseriptig 


Auction Sales every Friday at 10 a, m, 
PRIVATE SALES DAILY. 


We carry a stock of single and double qy1 
carts, farm and team wagons, and have tiv. |,,.. 
est stock of harness of any concern in \.°, 
_—— and sell at the lowest prices. Low cow; 
and regular end spring Boston style milk way... 
All correspondence cheerfully and 


answered promptly 





PERCHERON and FRENCH 





Carriage and Coae)}) 
Teams. 
Berkshire Hogs. 
Scotch Collie Pups. 


E. S. Akin,Ensenore. N.Y 





CHARACTER ON HORSEBACK 


Many a peculiar sight one sees on horse- 
back. Did it ever occur to you that a horse 
raced in this condition becomes very much 
overheated. The saddle with its weight 
rubs the back. Under the bridle and straps 
are little sore and chafed spots. Soothe and 
refresh by the use of Glosserine. Article 


of great value in a stable. 
0. N. CRITTENTON CO., 
5 Fulton St.. New York. 





JUST OFF THE PRESS 


The Horseman's Handbook 


The Most Useful and Popular Little 
Book Ever Published. 


CONTENTS 


Care and management of stallions. 

Care and management of brood mares. 

Care, breaking and developing of colts. 

Care, handling and management of 
paigners. 

Care of the feet, shoeing and booting. 

Care of horses in sickness. 

Champion records. 

Leading trotting sires. 

Trotting and pacing statistics. 

Rules of the American trotting turf. 

Index to rules. 

Rules for laying out mile and half-mile tracks. 

Rules for admission to Standard Trotting and 
Pacing Register, etc. 


cal- 


PRICE 
Beund ia Leatherette . . . 1.00 
Paper Cever e ° . ° . 30 


Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


A paper-cover copy freeto any one sending in 
one new annual subscriber to the Massachusetts 
Ploughman at $2, or a leather-cover copy for two 
such subscribers. Address 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, 
Beston, Mass. 





Angoras sell for 35 to 21\") 
each. Fanciers pay enor- 
mous prices for stock. big 
profit breeding them, ken- 
nel makes country life pay 
splendidly. Kittens 3 mths 
marketable. Women can 
do allthe work. Very easy 
to care for. Demand larger 
than supply. Sell all you 
can raise. Sova year easily 
cleared. Ask us * How to 
make money with cats” 
and learn this profitable 
industry. 

Trio Breeders 


with low. 
Walnut Ridge Farms Co., 
Box 2023, Boston, Mass. 


A NEW RECORD 


For draft geldings of any breed was made in the 
Chicago Auction Market on March 23 last when 
a high-grade Clydesdale gelding was sold 
for 8665 to Messrs. Armour & Co. 

We are the oldest and largest importers of 
CLYDESDAI.ES in Americaand we are now 
offering extraordinary bargains in this breed and 
also in SHIRES, SUFFOLKS, HACK- 
NEYS and GERMAN COACHERS. 


Call aud see us or write. 


Alex. Galbraith & Son, 


Janesville, Wis. 


Branches at Spokane, Wash., and Braadon 
Man. 


start 














McMURRAY 


Sulkies and Jogging Carts 


Standard the 
Our prices are right. 


World Over. 


We can save you money. 


We also manufacture a Combination Speed and Road Wagon—Hung on Springs— 


Wire or Wood Wheels—Weight, 170 to 180 pounds. 


A high class wagon, and at a 


LOW PRICE. Send for Catalogue and Price List. 


The McMurray Sulky Co., Marion, Ohio 


Special prices on Sulky Wheels and Tires. Also attachments for old style sulkies. 





ALTAMONT STOCK FARM 


DOGS —#!G#H-CLASs Col jie dog, fine sire, $25. 
$8. Two Dalmatian dog puppies (coach dog), $10 each. 


lie bitch pup, 


One Collie dog pup, $10; one Col- 


yea b LM 7 9 Deve A Bilt e lone 
BERKSHIRES 52,fo7a), Kino, Lee hosr.2 penn ol g25. 4 itor 


‘ ALL THESE ARE BARGAIN PRICES. 


G. HOWARD DAVISON, - 





MILLBROOK, N. Y 




















Mile Record on Half-Mile 


of " 


1st.—llew Much Steck Of All Kinds Do You Owal 














Official List of Fairs. 
STATE AND GENERAL. 

American Institute, New York City .......-. Sept. 20-22 

California, Sacramento.......-...---.--- Aug. 22-Sept. 3 

Canadian National, Toronto. .-...-..-- Aug. 29-Sept. 10 

Chicago, Live Stock ......-...-..-.------- Nov, 26-Dec. 3 

Colorado, Pueblo... .... -...----.---.----.-.- Sept. 26-30 

Georgia, Macon ..............-- .---....--.. soe Oct. 19-28 

ID ao acess cana cdnscnsse cons steassasbons Oct. 17-22 

Illinois, Springfield ...............-...--.Sept. 29-Oct. 7 

Indiana, Indianapolis._.................-..---Sept. 12-16 

Iowa, Des Moines...-...........--.---..---- -.-- Aug. 19-26 

Kansas, Hutchinson -... .....-......-...--....- 

Kentucky, Lexington -........--.....---------- 

Maine. Lewiston --............--.--.--.-----.-- 

Manitoba Western, Brandon ................-- 
Michigan, Pontiac ............---. --------.-- 
Minnesota, Hamline.--.................. 

Missouri, Sedalia ................. 

Montana, Heleva.....-.. .... -.--.. 

Montana Interstate, Bozeman........ .. 

Nebraska, Lincoln............ .......-... Aug. 29-Sept. 2 
New England, Worcester, Mass......... ... Sept. 5, 4, 7 
New Hampshire, Concord.-_.. .....-..-...----. Sept. 13-16 
New Jersey Interstate, Trenton......-....-. Sept. 26-30 
New Mexico. Albuquerque..-. ....-...-......- Oct. 10-15 
New York, Syracuse............ ......- Sept. 5-10 
North Carolina, Raleigh -....................-Oct. 17-22 
North Dakota, Mandan.--.........-.-......... 

Nova Scotia, Halifax... ........--.-.-.---..--- 

Ohio, Columbus.........-.------.-..- a 

Oklahoma Interstate, Blackwell 

Oregon, Salem .........-...------- --- --------- Sept. 12-19 
Pennsylvania, Bethlehem. ...-.--.-.---.------- Sept. 6-9 
Pennsylvania Horticult’l, Philadelphia... . Nov. 8-12 
Quebec, Sherbrooke .-.-..-..-...-...---- Aug. 27-Sept. 3 
Rhode Island Horticultural, Providence...Sept. 15-15 
South Carolina, Columbia... ......-.. ---.-.-- Oct. 25-28 
South Dakota, Yankton... ..........---.....- Sept. 12-16 
Southern Interstate, Atlanta.................-- Oct. 7-24 
Texas, Dallas._...............-.---.----..--.----Oct. 1-10 
Toronto, Industrial... .........----.-.--. Aug. 29-Sept. 10 
Utah, Salt Lake City..........-..--.-------..-..- Oct. 4-8 
Virginia, Roanoke City... .....-...--.-.-....Sept. 27-30 
Washington, North Yakima ... Sept. 26-Oct. 1 
West Virginia, Wheeling. Sept. 5-9 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee..--...- .....--.-----.---- Sept. 5-9 

NEW YORK. 

Se task d. atten ee Sea 
Albany, Altamont.............-..-..----.------ AU. 23-26 
Allegany, Angelica. .............---.------------ Sept. 6-8 
American Institute, New York... Sept. 20-22-Nov. 8-17 
Binghamton, Ringhamton..............--.--- Sept. 27-30 





near Calhoun is shipping about one hundred cars 











DAN PATCH 1:56%4 


q 

5 

§ 

, Fastest Harness Horse in the World 
9 HOLDS FOLLOWING WORLD RECORDS: 

§ Hille Recerd te Wagon, “ee 


HIS BEAUTIFUL ‘cists PICTURE FREE 


Printed In Six Brilliant Colors--Size 21 by 28 inches 


We own the World-Famous, Champion Pacing Stallion, Dan Patch, and have Fine Lithographs 
They give complete record of all his Races and Fast Miles and are Free of Advert: 
The large Lithograph will show Dan hitched as you see 


IT WILL BE MAILED TO YOU FREE gi Postage Prepaid 
» Sez IF YOU ANSWER THESE 2 QUESTIONS—AT ONCE “GO 
’ 
) 


? INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD CO., Minscapeits, Minn., U. 8. * 


2:08: Mile Record to High Wheel Suiky, ome 
1357 fwolile Record, - - °° * 


in this engraving. 


@nd.—Neme Paper In Which You Saw This Offer. 
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